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One way to happiness 
is health and an aid to good health is 
good teeth. Four factors that help 
teeth last a lifetime are: Right Food, 
Personal Care, Dentist’s Care and plenty 
of Chewing Exercise. There is a reason, 

\ a time and place for Chewing Gum. 


Today, manufacturers call upon great Universities to 
make impartial investigations of their products. Re- 
sults of such researchform the basis of our advertising. 
. The National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers 
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Look to McClurg’s for these and hundreds of other 
types of supplies: School papers, loose-leaf goods, 
blackboard supplies, duplicating equipment, athletic 
goods, books of all kinds, inks, adhesives, Paints, 
Dennison goods, filing equipment and book-keeping 
supplies. 


Send for Your Copy of 
This New Catalog « 


On its pages are shown thousands 
of necessities for the classroom and 
school office. Save time and money 
by combining the orders that you 
would ordinarily send to a score of 
different sources. 


@ A Catalog of Books for School Libraries 
is just off the press. Our Library Depart- 
ment will gladly send you a copy. 








Catalogs sent and prices quoted to authorized school purchasing agents only 





A. C. McClurg & Co. 


333 East Ontario St. 
Cai<c Aa.€éo 
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UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


Burlington-on-Lake Champlain 


SUMMER SESSION 


JULY 6 1936 
Graduate Courses 
Undergraduate Courses 
Special Courses for Teachers 


AUGUST 14 


Libera! Arts, Education, Engineering, Bus- 
iness, Pre-medical Courses. Special Courses 
in Art, Home Economics, Music, Physical Ed- 
ucation, Play Production, Industrial Arts, 
Demonstration School. 


VACATION RAILROAD RATES 


Excursions to Montreal, Lake Placid, Ft. Ti- 
conderoga, Adirondack and Green Mountains 
under University direction. 


Excellent Program of Entertainments 
Write for illustrated bulletins 
BENNETT C. DOUGLASS 

Director, Summer Session 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 








SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 22 to August 1 


Technical and Professional Courses 
leading to Certificates and Degrees. 


Home Economics 
Special and Graduate Courses in Home 
Economics, Institutional] Administration, 
Nutrition and Teacher Training. 


Business Administration 
Courses for Commercial Teachers and 
Undergraduates in Business and Secre- 
tarial Studies. 


Library Science 
A course for School Librariansand Teach- 
ers in charge of Schoo! Libraries. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE 
Philadelphia 











Elizabethtown College 
Earn 3, 6, or 9S. H. 
INTERSESSION 

June 1 to 20 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 22 to August 1 


Liberal Arts, Science, Education 
Commerce 
Write to 
Dean A. C. Baugher 
D-6 Elizabethtown, Pa. 
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New! | Health books for Grades 1 and 2 in the famous 
CHARTERS - SMILEY - STRANG 


FROM MORNING TILL NIGHT JHIFALTH AND 
HAPPY DAYS GROWTH SERIES 


— GRADE 2 — 

The new primary books have all the qualities of fine supplementary readers for 

these grades. Now you may use the “‘health-habit’’ books for the complete elemen- 
tary course, for the 1st through the 8th years. 








Canby-Carter-Miller 


— JUNIOR BOOK ONE 

. e ’ — 
cen seg JUNIOR BOOK TWO 
— FOR GRADE 8 


The Junior High School Unit in the superb series 


HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGLISH 


New composition texts that articulate perfectly with the books for grades 9 to 12 
of the Canby-Opdycke-Gillum-Carter HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH, already in use 
in hund.eds of high schools over the country. Now you may use the series for the 
full six years of study. 


Many good new things to select fo 
high schools! 


w BLACK and CONAN 
NEW “PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY 


REVISED EDITIONS of ULLMAN AND HENRY 
LATIN BOOKS 


Engaging new supplementary read- 
ers for the early grades! 
Dearborn: WINTERTIME—Grade 2 
CITY FRIENDS—Grade 3 
Continuing the popular Dearborn series begun 
with Kitten-Kat and Country Days, for first 
grade. 


New Elementary Latin and Second Latin Book 
Gates-Baker-Peardon € : d Seconc 


appearing in revisions. 
Two new ROUX French texts 
PREMIER COURS DE FRANCAIS 
SECOND COURS DE FRANCAIS 


A new LENNES general mathematics text 


NICK AND DICK—Primer 

A supplementary primer to be read after the basal 
primer, Peter and Peggy of the Work-Play Books, 
Hedrick and Van Noy 

} ee rete 
A third-grade reader of modern child-life in Japan 

: 7 P AL MATHEM 

La Rue: HOOT OWL RAC TUNS aA 
A new La Rue for third grade; stories of American The REVISED EDITION of Watkins and Bedell’s 
Indian child-life. GENERAL SCIENCE FOR TODAY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 





SUMMER SCHOOL 


GEORGE F. DUNKELBERGER 





HOME STUDY 
COURSES 


Work towards a college degree 
2. Make the provisional certificate perma- 


. a nent 
Six Weeks, Beginning June 29 3. Adda new subject or field to your pres- 


SUSQUEHANNA 
UNIVERSITY 


nm 


Liberal Arts, Education, ent certificate 
Commercial, 4. Complete the work for a standard certifi- 
Public School Music -— 


5. Renew the partial certificate 


Write for information to School of Education 
Correspondence Study Division, The Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College, Pa. 


DEAN 
SELINSGROVE, PA. 
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For Grades III-VIII. Three-book or 


Bardwell, Mabie, and Tressler’s 


ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH IN ACTION 


and the Experience Curriculum 


Accords with the recommendations of the Experience 
Curriculum in spirit, in point of view, and in details. 
The authors of the series are experienced teachers or | 


supervisors of the subject in the grades concerned. 





The grammar material is placed where it can most 


readily be used in connection with all the activities of 
the books. 


Six-book Editions 


D. C. Heath and Company 


180 Varick Street, New York City 




















In Close Accord with 
An Experience Curriculum of the N. C. T. E. 


GROWTH IN ENGLISH 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL UNIT 
Adams 


Fowler Douglass Simpson 


Makes real the need for good English in 
successful living; 


‘Nails down”’ the essential skills through 
systematic reteaching in everyday life 
situations. 


NEWSON & 
COMPANY 


72 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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Superintendents 
Principals Teachers 


Employment 
For The Summer 


We are interested in contacting men with 
selling ability who have cars, are free to 
travel and are in a position to devote full 
time to our work for a minimum of ten weeks 
during vacation period. Those selected will 
be trained at our expense and given contract 
guaranteeing minimum of $300.00. 1n your 
reply give age, experience, and date avail- 
able. 


SUPPLEMENTAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


128 No. Wells St. Chicago, III. 














‘ — 
CONTINENTAL DIVIDE-Seen on Student Tours 


a UNIVERSITY 


OF COLORADO, in the foothills of the 
Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for combining summer study with 
recreation. Organized hikes and week- 
end outings; visits to glaciers and auto- 
mobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
National Park; mountain climbing; moun- 
tain camp maintained for summer stu- 
dents. Altitude of one mile, within sight 
of perpetual snow, gives unexcelled cli- 
mate and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 22 to July 24 
Second Term, July 27 to Aug. 28 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
Frangaise. Casa Espafiola. University 
Theater with special instruction in Dra- 
matic Production. Nursery, Demonstra- 
tion and Training Schools. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and 
administrators. Special opportunities for 
graduate work. Organ recitals and pub- 
lic lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 


Boulder Common Point from East and South 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


——— 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information | 

Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. P) | 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. | 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: 

Summer Quarter Catalog | 

| 





Summer Recreation Bulletin 





| Field Courses in Geology and Biology: 
| Graduate School Bulletin 
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UNIVERSITY 
PITTSBURGH 


1936 SUMMER SESSIONS 


General, specialized, and research 
courses in education and related 
fields of study. Two-weeks courses 
precede and follow the Regular ses- 
sion, June 29— August 7. Branch 
sessions at Johnstown and Erie. Na- 
ture Study Camp and Lake Labora- 
tory. 


For information and bulletins, address the 
Director of the Summer Sessions 











ATIONAL COLLEGE Bii7) 


formerly Natl Kindgin & Elem’ry Col. 


°OF EDUCATION LG 


COMBINE your summer course 

with unmatched vacation op- 
portunities. Make new and 
stimulating contacts in a world 

P center of education. Gain worth- 
while ideas and fresh inspiration from a 
faculty of outstanding child educators. 
ePreliminary and advanced courses for 
teachers in Kindergarten and Elementary 
grades, special clinical work in remedial 
reading; also cultural subjects including 
history, literature and art. Observation in 
own demonstration school. Pleasant col- 
lege dormitory near excellent swimming, 
tennis, golf and riding. 6-wk. session June 
19-July 31, 2-wk. courses June 8-19 and July 
6-17. Write: 


Edna Dean Baker, Pres., Box 631-D Evanston, Ill- 








*““~BANNERS ELK 
SCHOOL OF ENGLISH”’’ 


June 30 to Augusr 11, 1936 
Offers a delightful vacation 4000 feet up in the air in the 
Blue Ridge Mts. of N. C. with graduate courses in 
Play Writing Short Story Writing 
Contemporary Drama Contemporary Poetry 
American Literature Play Production 
Art of Writing Poetry Literature of New South 
A distinguished faculty of well known poets, novelists, short 
story writers, dramatists and teachers. 
Write for illustrated circular to Edwin O. Grover, Director, 
care, Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. 





r~ PRACTICAL=-™" 
New TEXT-BOOKS 


td 
GEOGRAPHY TEXT-WORK BOOKS 


Home Journeys 56¢ Western Continents 56¢ 
World Journeys 56¢ Eastern Continents 56¢ 
Junior High School Geography 72¢ 


e 
NATURE STUDY AND HEALTH 
Grades One and Two, for Teachers 80¢ 


Grade 3 60¢ Grade 5 80¢ 
Grade 4 60¢ Grade 6 80¢ 
Notebooks for 3, 4, 5,& 6 @ 40¢ 
Science for Junior High School $1.40 


e 
STORIES FOR GRADES 2 to 8 
Our Farm Babies 80¢ Other Farm Paiten: 80¢ 
It Happened in South Africa (1936) 1.00 
It Happened in Australia (1936) 1.00 
e 
Write for Information and Catalog 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


Bloomington, Illinois 








Do You Have that 
Comfortable Feeling 


that comes to the teacher who knows that — come what will in 
the way of sickness or accident — the monthly check will con- 
tinue to come to your door just the same as if you were able to 
work? 


If you are insured with the Pennsylvania Casualty Co., you 
have a guaranteed income of $25.00 per week when sickness 
or accident overtakes you, and that income will continue for 
52 weeks. 


$30.00 invested now will guarantee you this remarkable pro- 
tection whenever you need it. Semi-annual and quarterly pay- 
ments can be arranged. 


Don’t Delay — Write immediately for a pamphlet describing 
our New Special Teachers’ Income Protection Policy. 


The Pennsylvania Casualty Co. 


(A Legal Reserve Co.) 


HOME OFFICE - - - LANCASTER, PA. 








You bar your legal affairs to a lawyer, your health to a physician. Isn’t your professional career 
of sufficient importance to warrant expert guidance? Our experience is your safeguard. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Established 1880 
205 North Seventh Street 
‘Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies” 


56th Year 
Allentown, Penna. 








THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
618 Witherspoon Bldg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


Every day in the year we need successful Pennsylvania teachers for listed 
openings. Registration here means constant consideration for promotion. 
Kingsley 1745-1746 Personal conferences encouraged E. F. Maloney, Mgr. 


-BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU se 
Member of National Association of Teachers Agencies i * , 
711-12-13 Witherspoon Bldg., Juniper and Walnut Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Pennypacker 1223 j 
Careful, Discriminating Service for School Officials and Teachers in 
Suburban New York, Philadelphia and nearby States = 
‘Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies” 

C. H. GORDINIER, MANAGER 202 WALNUT STREET HARRISBURG, PA. BELL PHONE 2-4256 
Candidates carefully selected. Early registration advisable. 
Many vacancies already listed for school year 1936-1937. 

No charge to school officials. 


























ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Est. 1885 E. T. Duffield, Prop. 
535 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Thousands have secured first positions or pro- teachers? In either case, write us. We 
motions through us in Public or Private Schools, filled educational positions on three ‘a 
Universities, Teachers Colleges, and Colleges. nents. Twelfth year. 

Prepare for next year. NOW is the time. THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 


Associates: Chicago, III. Spokane, Wash. William K. Yocum, Manager 
Kimball Bldg. Hyde Bldg. 516 N. Charles Street Baltimore, Md. 


Seeking a Position? 


Or are you an employer in need of 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


OF THE 


UNIVERSITY of PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA 











Courses in Education, Educational Psychology, Public 
School Music, Commercial Teaching, Vocational Teaching, 


School Administration, School Journalism, Practice Teach- 


JUNE 29 to AUGUST 1] 


ing, Physical Education, Social Work, Child Psychology, 
(Post-Session to Sept. 3) 


Child Welfare, Speech Correction, Public Speaking and 
Reading, English, Dramatics, and all standard Liberal Arts, 


Fine Arts, Social, Natural and Physical Sciences. 


Catalogue on Request: Address the Director, Box 59, Bennett Hall 














SUMMER SESSION Modern-Life 
Speller 


AYER-OBERHOLTZER-WOODY 


CARNEGIE 


INSTITUTE of TECHNOLOGY 





Six and Eight Weeks’ Courses 
From June 10 and 21 


to August 2 


for 
TEACHERS and SUPERVISORS 


Public School Music... Drama... Fine and 
Applied Arts... Architecture... Industrial 
Arts, including Printing. 

€ 
Summer study at Carnegie, in the colorful 
Steel City ... for the Master’s degree... for 
self-improvement, materially and culturally. 
Comprehensive graduate and undergraduate 
courses ...State-approved. Splendid studio, 
shop and laboratory facilities ... broadening 
educational trips and inspection visits. The 
cultural advantages of the world-famous Car- 
negie Museum and Library... recreational 
facilities of campus and city . . . summer 
sports... fine parks and beautiful suburban 
drives. 

& 
For catalog, address Box G, Summer Session— 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


This is a new series of spellers offering lessons 
built around special centers of child interest. 
It effectively employs a study - test - study 
method, with emphasis on study and atten- 
tive drill. The vocabulary, scientifically se- 
lected and graded, is grouped into three levels 
of usefulness. The unit arrangement, specific 
provision for creative units, and three-level 
grouping of words provide for flexibility of 
procedure and adaptation to individual dif- 
ferences. 


Send for information 


World Book Company . 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Represented by A. F. Zerbe and B. W. Saler 
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THE PENN STATE SUMMER SESSIONS 


MAIN SESSION JUNE 29 TO AUGUST 7 


INTER-SESSION JUNE 9 TO 26 


PEND a pleasant summer at Penn State! Combine inten- 
sive study with a real vacation in the heart of Pennsyl- 
vania. Excellent accommodations and board are available at 
a surprisingly low figure. Congenial atmosphere, stimulating 
associations, and sports make this an ideal spot for summer 
study. Program covers 43 subject-matter fields. The teaching 
staff numbers more than 200 selected from the regular faculty 
of the College and the faculties of other institutions. 


POST-SESSION AUGUST 10 TO 28 


ORE than 400 courses are available, the majority of 

which may be applied toward the satisfaction of require- 
ments for advanced degrees. The others may be used in satis- 
faction of baccalaureate requirements. The Inter-Session and 
Post-Session, each of three weeks’ duration, supplementing 
the Main Session, make possible a flexible program of study 
ranging from one week in intensive courses to a complete pro- 
gram of twelve weeks. 


Write to the Director of Summer Sessions for a catalogue 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 

















BEAVER COLLEGE 


JENKINTOWN, PA. 


SUMMER SESSION 


PURPOSES: To enable progressive teachers who 
hold certificates for two or three years of college 
credit to continue work towards a degree, and 
to meet the latest certification requirements of 
Pennsylvania and other states. 


COURSES OFFERED: 
All Liberal Arts and Sciences, including 
Visual Education 
Also Fine Arts and Music 


PHILADELPHIA ADVANTAGES: Libraries, 
art galleries, museums, Franklin Institute, 
Planetarium, Robin Hood Dell, Botanical Gar- 
dens, lectures, etc. 


ON THE CAMPUS: Golf course, swimming pool, 
two gymnasiums, tennis courts, comfortable 
living accommodations, and frequent trips to 
Atlantic City and Pocono Mountains arranged 
by the social office. 

LOW RATES A REAL VACATION 


For information address Director 


JUNE 23 AUGUST 4 


























CThe of 
Southern California 
SUMMER 1940 SESSION 


The teacher who is planning to combine pleasure and 


‘profit during the vacation period will find a maximum 


of recreational facilities and an extensive professional 
curriculum at The University of Southern California... 
The staff of resident and visiting faculty members includes 
nationally known authorities in academic and profes- 
sional fields. Bulletin of complete information on request. 


3551 University Park, Los Angeles, California 





JUNE 19 to JULY 31 — AUGUST 1 to SEPTEMBER 4 
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SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


= EACHERS 


Begin June 29... close aiasieniii 7, 1936 


Teachers requiring credits 
for purpose of certification, 
or who are candidates for 
degrees will find the pro- 
gram of courses for sum- 
mer sessions at Temple 
University ideally adapted 
to their needs. Send today 
for complete catalog, and 
booklet of recreational in- 
terests afforded. Classes 
commence June 29th and 
close August 7th. 





Address Office 
of the Registrar, 
Broad Street and 
Montgomery Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


EMPLE UNIVERSITY 


IN PHILADELPHIA 





















Unusually Interesting 
Special Features are Presented 
by the 


Summer School 


Bucknell 


University 
June 29 to August 7, 1936 


Write for attractive ‘‘Bulletin of 
Special Features’’ 


including Folk Festival, Propaganda Seminar, 
Special Lectures, Graduate Offerings, Demon- 
stration Schools (elementary and secondary), 
Visual Education, Dramatics, Recreation, 
Practice Teaching. 


Copies of complete schedule of classes will 


be sent on request. 


F. G. DAVIS, 
Director of Summer School, 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 
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OURNEYERS to Europe rapidly are coming 

to know about the travel opportunities offered 

by the largest country in the world. It is not 
hard to get to from more western points 
travel is not expensive and the rewards of a visit 
to Moscow, Leningrad, Kharkov or Kiev are 
great. Vacationists with more time may sail down 
the Volga, cross the Caucasus range or visit along 
the Black Sea Riviera and in lovely Crimea. Com- 
fortable hotel accommodations are offered in all 
tourist centers as part of all-inclusive daily rates 
ranging from $15.00 per day first class, $8.00 sec- 
ond and $5.00 third ... these also include meals. 
all transportation, with sleepers, on tours ranging 
from five to thirty-one days, transfers from sta- 
tions and sight-seeing with the services of trained 
guide-interpreters. A large illustrated booklet 
and colored map of the U.S.S.R. PSJ will be sent 


on request or given to you by any travel agent. 


APPLY TO YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL 
AGENT FOR INFORMATION 


INTOURIST, inc. 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Monadnock Bldg., 681 Market St., San Francisco 
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Published monthly, except July and August, In This Issue 


by the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association. 
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THE 
WORLD 
OF MUSIC 














Superb music—beautiful song poems—handsome illustrations combine to make 


this the greatest complete music program ever published. 


Eight complete courses provide material for every major musical activity of boys 


and girls from kindergarten through junior high school. Circular #730. 


zu GINN AND COMPANY *33"" 




















NEW PUBLICATIONS 


1936 


HEALTH 


Health-Happiness-Success Series 
by Burkard, Chambers, Maroney 


READING 


Guidance in Reading Unit 
Grades 1-2-3 
by Grace E. Storm 











HEALTH — The Health-Happiness-Success Series by Burkard, Chambers, Maroney has been so widely 
used and so universally acceptable that the publishers are presenting new texts with the same series title and by the same 
authors. These new books are now available for grades four, five, and six. The books for grades three, seven, and eight 
will be off the press shortly. . 

READING — The Guidance in Reading Unit of the Child-Story Program comprises basal reading books 
for the first three grades. First-hand experience with classroom problems has enabled the publishers to provide the type 
of program and books that meet classroom requirements. Complete provision has been made in this unit for the right 
selection of content, a controlled vocabulary, and strict observance of the mechanical aspects of reading. 


Examination copies available upon request 


LYONS &* CARNAHAN 


76 Ninth Avenue New York, N. Y. 





Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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The PSEA and Tenure 


In which the truth about the fight for tenure for the 
Pennsylvania school teacher is told. 


HAT is the position of the PSEA on tenure? This 

question is asked not by members of the Association 
who are familiar with the legislative proposals and the 
work of the Tenure Committees during the past decade but 
by critics of the Association who ask this question with 
studied inflections to imply that the Association is not 
sympathetic to and has not striven for a program of legis- 
lation that would give security of position to competent 
teachers. 

The Continuing Contract, Section 1205 of the School 
Code, was sponsored by the PSEA in 1929. Through the 
joint efforts of the Association and the State School Di- 
rectors’ Association and the vigorous leadership of the late 
Curtis M. Harding of Bradford County, then a member of 
the General Assembly, it was enacted into law. Experience 
has shown that the Continuing Contract has its shortcom- 
ings, that school districts can too easily violate the spirit 
of its provisions by terminating contracts in a wholesale 
manner at the end of the school term. 

The Continuing Contract, however, has its merits. In 
many school districts it has served the purpose for which 
it was enacted in an admirable way. Moreover, during the 
critical years of the depression when tax collections were 
far in arrears, the Continuing Contract made impossible 
wholesale reductions of teachers’ salaries during the school 
term. This contract gave the teacher a salary equity for a 
school term that would not have been possible without it. 

Notwithstanding the forward advance which the pas- 
sage of the Continuing Contract marked in establishing 
employment and dismissal procedures by the boards of 
school directors, the PSEA has continued its efforts to de- 
velop and secure the passage of a tenure law for the 
teachers of Pennsylvania. Committees especially appointed 
by the President of the Association served during the years 
1924 to 1934. The ultimate outcome of the work of these 
committees was the adoption by the House of Delegates 
in 1934 of the following proposal sponsored by the Legis- 
lative Committee: 

“The Pennsylvania State Education Association has had 
as one of its major interests for years the security of posi- 
tion for competent teaching service. The Continuing Con- 
tract was the first step in this direction. In numerous in- 
stances in the State the spirit of this law has been disre- 
garded. During the year a committee of the Association 
has developed legislation which we believe will prevent 
blanket dismissals, give security of position for competent 
teaching service, stimulate teachers to attain a higher pro- 
fessional plane of service, and provide the necessary checks 
and balances to safeguard the interests of the teachers, the 
supervisory officials, the school directors, and the children.” 

Following the acceptance of this proposal by the House 
of Delegates, work was initiated to translate the proposal 
into a specific program of legislation. This legislation was 
prepared by the Association with the advice and guidance 
of its officers and leaders and after conference with the 
legal adviser and other members of the Department of 
Public Instruction. Following agreement upon the form 
which the legislation should take, it was presented to the 
Legislative Committee of the State School Directors’ Asso- 
ciation. This committee endorsed it in its meeting and in 
a letter distributed to school directors throughout the 
State by the chairman of the Legislative Committee of the 
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State School Directors’ Association urging support for the 
principles embodied in the tenure proposals developed. 

It will be recalled that these tenure proposals were 
embodied in House Bill 1804, and in House Bill 1861 and 
Senate Bill 1384. House Bill 1804 included a civil service 
feature in that it required that teachers should be elected 
from eligibility lists approved and prepared by either the 
district superintendent or the county superintendent. This 
proposal has merit since it not only guarantees adequately 
prepared teachers but in addition provides opportunity for 
the transfer of teachers between local school districts over 
which the county superintendent usually has _ effective 
advisory powers. 

House Bill 1861 and Senate Bill 1384 embodied amend- 
ments to the Continuing Contract so that before a board 
of school directors could terminate the contract of a teacher 
or fail to re-employ a teacher for the next year, it would 
be necessary that such teacher be given a notice in writing 
setting forth clearly the reason for dismissal. The bill also 
provided that the reason given for dismissal must be one 
of those now specified in the School Code, namely im- 
morality, incompetency, intemperance, cruelty, negligence, 
or for the violation of any of the provisions of the act, and 
that in addition the teacher must have an opportunity for 
a hearing before the local board of directors. 

It should be noted that these tenure proposals did not 
repeal the Continuing Contract, that no probationary period 
was required for teachers, and that termination of the con- 
tract or dismissal at the end of the year, as now during the 
year, could result only following a statement of reason in 
writing and opportunity for a hearing before the board. 

The PSEA contends that the above measure if it had 
been enacted into law would give security of position for 
competent teachers. Furthermore, the PSEA succeeded in 
the last session of the Legislature in having Senate Bill 
1384 passed by the Senate and reach third reading and final 
passage in the House. It was at this point, because there 
was a feeling on the part of certain groups that the PSEA 
proposals were not drastic enough, that the provisions of 
another bill 7 toto were added to the measure sponsored 
by the PSEA. 

Of the provisions added, particularly objectionable was 
one which provided that attainment of superannuation age, 
namely 62, was listed as a reason for dismissal and another 
which provided for an appeal from the decision of the local 
board to the court in de novo. proceedings. 

Following these surprise amendments the Legislative 
Committee of the PSEA was called into session by telegrams 
with the hope of salvaging the program of tenure legisla- 
tion. After careful consideration and deliberation it voted 
to accept the amendments added to the bill if the provision 
which made 62 years of age a reason for dismissal was 
eliminated and if the appeal from the decision of the local 
board of school directors would be made to the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction rather than to the local 
court. 

On the afternoon of the meeting of the Legislative Com- 
mittee referred to, members of the groups involved were 
invited to a conference in the Department of Public In- 
struction to adjust, if possible, the different points of view 
and secure the enactment of a tenure measure. Members 
of the Legislative Committee of the Association and repre- 
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sentatives from the State School Directors’ Association to- 
gether with members of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion attended this conference. Those responsible for the 
amendments to Senate Bill 1384, the Association’s measure, 
were conspicuous by their absence. 

The above statement is made as a matter of record of the 
attitude of the PSEA on tenure. It is also made in em- 
phatic contradiction to a statement appearing in a report 
for the legislative committee of the State Teachers League, 
as follows: “The Pennsylvania State Education Association 
leaders working with and through the boards of directors 
and administrators are and always have been against security 
of position for teachers.” 

The PSEA stands on its record. It will introduce a 
tenure measure at the next session of the Legislature. It 
will continue to seek the best opinion in formulating legis- 
lation whether such opinion comes from members of the 
Association, the Department of Public Instruction, or school 
directors. Moreover, it requests that its attitude toward 
tenure be measured by the official acts of the Association. 





CSPA Awards to Pennsylvania Publications 


UMEROUS were the honors which came to Pennsylva- 

nia at the twelfth annual convention of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association, March 12-14, at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, attended by over 1,750 delegates. 
Gold keys were awarded to Carl W. Aretz, vice-principal 
of the Philadelphia Normal School, and to Mary Baylson, 
faculty adviser of The Iris Leaflet, Philadelphia High 
School for Girls. To Howard D. Holmes, editor of The 
Norm of the Philadelphia Normal School went the award 
for the winning story of the publicity contest. 

Awards to school publications were classified as medalist, 
first, second, third, and fourth class. Space permits the list- 
ing of only the medalist (gold medal) and the first class 
(blue ribbon) publications from this State: 

Medalist: Blue and White News, West York H. S.; 
Silver Sands, Hallahan Catholic Girls’ H. S., Philadelphia; 
Norm, Philadelphia Normal School. 

First Class: Frankford High Way, Frankford H. S., Phil- 
adelphia; York High Weekly, Wm. Penn H. S., York; Upi- 
Dah, Upper Darby H. S.; Glen Nor Crier, Glen Nor H. S., 
Glenolden; Junior Post, Junior H. S., Upper Darby; Mas- 
cot, Thomas Williams Jr. H. S., Wyncote; March, March 
Jr. H. S. Easton; Shullton, Shull Jr. H. S., Easton; 
Wolf, Wolf Jr. H. S., Easton; Ogontz Mosaic, Ogontz 
School; Rox Rocket, Miles Bryan H. S., McKees Rocks; 
Hill News, Hill School, Pottstown; Mercersburg News, 
Mercersburg Academy; E/ Delator, Cheltenham H. S., El- 
kins Park; Tech Quarterly, Technical H. S., Scranton; 
English Walnut, Walnut Street School, Hanover; Nocka- 
mixon News Reel, Nockamixon Twp. H. S., Revere; Ca- 
nary and Blue, Allentown Sr. H. S. 

A new type of award, All-Columbian, was made this year 
for the first time. Instead of rating the publications as a 
whole, the judges selected publications in each division 
which excelled in the seven fields of typography, the writing 
of news stories, headlines, editorials, sports, features, and 
creative literary writing. The Pennsylvania publications 
which received this award were: Heads, Frankford High 
Way, Frankford H. S., Philadelphia; Typography, North 
York School News, North York H. S.; News Stories, Blue 
and White News, West York H. S.; Sports, Junior Post, 
Upper Darby Jr. H. S., Maroon and Gold, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg, Mercersburg News, Mercersburg 
Academy; Features, Hill News, Hill School, Pottstown. 

At the convention luncheon, the closing event of the 
convention, Mrs. Roosevelt was the guest speaker. 
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Judge Henderson Sustained’ 


i. an advisory opinion transmitted to Lester K. Ade, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, on March 12, Attor- 
ney General Charles J. Margiotti agrees with the opinion of 
Judge Henderson regarding salary increments for teachers 
for the two years when salary reductions were permitted. 
_ The effects of this ruling are far reaching. Briefly stated, 
it does not mean that teachers are to receive back salary. It 
does mean, however, that teachers throughout the State are, 
for the school year 1935-1936, entitled to receive the rate 
of salary they would have been entitled to under the terms 
of section 1210 of the school code if there had never been 
any reductions permitted. To illustrate from the case of 
Robert L. Fee of Uniontown, a junior high school teacher 
who was receiving $1200 for the school year 1932-1933 
and has remained a teacher in the same school system, is 
entitled to a salary of $1500 for the school year 1935-1936. 

Judge Henderson's decision was rendered in the case 
styled Robert L. Fee v. Members of the School Board 
of Uniontown, Fayette County. The case came before 
the court on petition for a writ of mandamus directed to 
the board of education commanding and requiring them to 
fix the salary of the plaintiff, Robert L. Fee, a teacher in the 
Junior High School in the school district of the city of 
Uniontown, for the year 1935-36 at a sum of not less than 
$1500 per annum or show cause why it should not be so 
done. To the writ a demurrer was filed alleging as reason 
in support thereof that the minimum annual salary of the 
plaintiff was $1300 and that the board was not required to 
fix the minimum salary at $1500. 

Mr. Fee had been employed in the school district of the 
city of Uniontown, a district of the third class, and during 
the year 1932-33 was the teacher in one of its junior high 
schools at an annual salary of $1200. He continued as a 
teacher in the same position during the years 1933-34 and 
1934-35 at an annual salary of $1080. He had thus served 
three consecutive years as a teacher in that junior high 
school and had been employed to teach in the same school 
during the year 1935-36. 


Pennsylvania Tuberculosis Society 
ite WILLIAM DEVITT, founder of Devitt’s Camp for 
the tuberculous located near Williamsport, on February 

26 was elected president of the Pennsylvania Tuberculosis 
Society at its forty-fourth annual meeting. He succeeds Dr. 
C. Howard Marcy, medical director of the Tuberculosis 
League of Pittsburgh, who had been president four years. 

Dr. Devitt has become widely known as a sanatorium 
man. As a practicing physician in Philadelphia, he started 
Devitt’s Camp in 1912 when he sent three patients there. 
The camp has grown from an old barn, where the first pa- 
tients slept, to the present large and complete institution 
which has been made possible largely through the contribu- 
tions of Philadelphia people. 

Among the resolutions adopted were: 

1. Approval of the tuberculin test, with X-ray examina- 
tion of reactors, for all employes in the public schools 
who come in contact with children 

. Provision of more beds for the tuberculous for plac- 
ing every diagnosed case of tuberculosis promptly 
under treatment 

3. The building of a fourth tuberculosis institution of 

several hundred bed capacity by the Commonwealth 
in the northwestern section of the State as soon as 
possible. 


No 





* Judge Henderson’s decision was published in full in 
the February number of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, pp. 239 and 240. 
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Integrated Elementary Education 


VERA E. SPROUL 


Supervisor of Elementary Education 
Hanover, Pennsylvania 


INCE it is conceded that education is learning to live 
in the present as well as making a preparation for liv- 
ing in the future, realization of a needed change in the 
organization of our whole school curriculum has developed. 

The child should be able to enjoy ifs school life as well 
as obtain information and knowledge, during the different 
stages of development. Then in order to bring this realiza- 
tion about, the child and dts development should be used 
as the core or center about which an integrated curriculum 
is organized. With this consideration in mind, we can no 
more use the school room as a place for the performance 
of meaningless tasks and submission to mechanical routine. 
At present, school work is being organized into units, and 
the school room should become a real work shop, a place 
where children find pleasure in their work and association. 
If a proper curriculum is established, and proper guidance 
given, every normal child will find enjoyment in learning 
and doing those things which are essential to good citizen- 
ship. 

on we can assume upon good authority that a 
school curriculum which includes the development of units 
of study through integration, has made a closer approach 
to the needs of the child and the objectives of education as 
we understand them at present. 

In planning the units of study for an integrated program, 
the physical, social, and emotional developments of the in- 
dividual need be considered as well as the intellectual. 

The first step in the plan is to set up desirable objectives 
or goals. Some objectives which we hope every normal child 
might acquire to some degree are: 

1. Right standards of morals and living for good citizen- 

ship 
. A well-rounded personality 
Good health habits 
. Independence and ability to think for himself 
. Leadership, at‘ least, part of the time 
6. Cooperation in work and play 
. Responsibility of certain duties 

8. Initiative and originality 

9. Tolerance and respect for others 

10. Knowledge of the world in which we live 

11. Proper habits of and attitudes toward thrift, safety, 

neatness, etc. 

12. Larger vocabulary and better self-expression 
13. Desire to read both for information and pleasure 
14. Increased interest in school and surroundings 
15. More skill and better muscle coordination 

16. More appreciation of the cultural arts 

17. Proper use of leisure time. 

With the above objectives in mind a course of procedure 
may be outlined. This outline should include all the steps 
in the development of the unit of study from the initial in- 
terest or approach to the final outcomes. 

In our integrated program at Hanover, Pennsylvania, the 
unit of study is outlined both vertically and horizontally. 
Vertically, the same unit may be developed in a building by 
all the grades from one to six inclusive. Horizontally, it is 
developed so that each grade contributes to and seeks value 
from the unit according to the subject correlation. A copy 
of this outline follaws. 
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Through proper guidance every child may find en- 
joyment in learning. 


OUTLINE FOR INTEGRATED UNIT OF STUDY 
Hanover Borough Public Schools 
I. Unit of Study 
Name 
School 
Grade 
Teacher 
I]. Development of Unit 
A. Initial Interest or Approach 
B. Time 
1. Begun 
2. Ended 
C. Bibliography 
1. Teacher 
2. Children 
D. Procedure 
1. Method and Devices 
2. Use of Environment 
3. Trips 
4. Significant Questions 
E. Skills and Information Through Integration 
1. English 
a. Reading and Literature 
b. Composition 
c. Spelling 
d. Handwriting 
. Social Studies 
a. History 
b. Civics 
c. Geography 
. Mathematics 
4. Industrial Arts 
a. Diagram and Design 
b. Construction 
5. Fine Arts 
a. Music 
b. Drawing and Design 
c. Picture Study 
d. Dramatics 
6. Science 
a. Elementary 
b. Home Economics 
. Physical Education 
a. Health and Exercise 
F. Outcomes 
1. Expected and 2. Attained 
a. Traits 
b. Habits 
c. Attitudes 
d. Knowledge 
e. Abilities 
During the latter part of September six units of study 
were selected by the children and teachers of the different 
elementary buildings. The units chosen according to grade 
and building were: 
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Building Grade Unit of Study 
A 1-2 Farm and Nature 
A oe Japanese 
B Health 
B 4-5 Colonial Pennsylvania 
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Cc 1-6 Eskimo 
D 1-6 Indians of the United 
States 

Charts were constructed showing how each subject cor- 
related and contributed to this integrated unit of study, and 
the amount and kind of work which showed achievement 
in the respective grades. We made use of our local en- 
vironment through visitation, trips, and excursions to various 
industries, museums, library, shops, restaurants, groceries, 
stores, churches, etc. All significant questions which arose 
during the study of the units, were filed for future reference 
with an entire list of all the bibliography used by children 
and teachers. 

English received due attention through reading, poetry, 
oral and written composition, spelling, and handwriting. 
Each of these subjects in turn, also contributed its share to 
the program. 

As reading is a source of pleasure and information, both 
work-type and recreational reading were emphasized. We 
studied and memorized poems which correlated with the 
different units, and also tried our hand at doing some crea- 
tive work along this line. Letters of thanks were written to 
numerous people who helped or contributed in any way 
toward our work. New words were learned in spelling and 
writing. This helped to increase vocabulary, as their mean- 
ing and use were associated through oral and written com- 
position. 

The social studies played a very important part in all the 
units. Places of historic interest were visited. Old pieces 
of furniture and other antiques examined, and many valu- 
able stories were found during our research work. Routes 
of trade in our own country and between it and foreign 
countries were followed. By noting the climatic regions in 
which these routes were located, all sorts of raw materials 
could be traced from their native land to their manufacture 
into finished products. Through reading, comparison, and 
illustrations, much knowledge about people of other lands 
and their mode of living was obtained. 
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In civics and health, the emphasis was placed on good 
citizenship and better health habits. Many indoor and out- 
door games used by children of other races were learned 
and enjoyed. 

Mathematics contributed such problems as: the cost of 
foods and other materials; what other people use for money 
and its value in the United States; a knowledge of measure- 
ment necessary for construction, estimates of height, ca- 
pacity, and area. A study of time revealed reasons for dif- 
ferences in time and longer or shorter days in various parts 
of the world. 

Many lessons in elementary science were devised through- 
out the study of these units. The processes of making soap, 
dyes, applebutter, and candles were studied and actually car- 
ried out in the schoolroom. Other interesting lessons were 
developed on trees, flowers, pets, wild life, weather observa- 
tions, farm products, pests, etc. 

Both fine and industrial arts were in evidence throughout 
the entire program. Igloos, tepees, and a Japanese tea house 
were constructed. A good-health house, furniture, and 
many other articles too aumerous to mention were built. 
Bowls were made from clay, and baskets from reed and 
rafha. Many kinds of rugs were woven, and costumes were 
designed and sewed by the children. Much other work 
in lettering, designing, painting, freehand drawing, and map 
making was accomplished through the mediums of crayon, 
water colors, ink, tempera paints, and charcoal. 

Through the entire program, character training, proper 
habit formation, desirable attitudes and ideals were asso- 
ciated with the units of study whenever it was possible to 
do so. 

Space was given in the outline for recording the expected 
traits, habits, attitudes, knowledge, and abilities to be gained 
from this program of work and also those which were 
actually attained. 

A few of the educational results which most of our pupils 
really acquired through this program of work are: 

(Turn to page 334) 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 





The St. Louis Convention 


VER 12,000 superintendents assembled for the 66th 
3 annual convention of the NEA Department of Super- 
intendence in St. Louis, February 22-27, 1936, and partici- 
pated in one of the largest, most militant and important 
conventions of the organization. The formal program was 
built by President A. J. Stoddard, Providence, R. I., and 
his associates around the general theme: The Functions of 
the Schools in a Democracy. It afforded opportunity for 
presentation and discussion of every vital present-day 
problem in education, such as, supervision, finance, federal 
aid, curriculum, teaching technics, character building, build- 
ings, equipment, lay relations, personnel, academic freedom, 
loyalty oaths, as well as the organization, function, and 
management of the administrators’ own organization, the 
Department of Superintendence. 

At a special executive session for members only on Tues- 
day afternoon, they considered the report of their committee 
on the Longer Planned Program, and the resolutions. They 
referred the various issues of reorganization to the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. They adopted the resolutions 
submitted by the committee on resolutions and supple- 
mented them by a statement and a resolution on political 
activity presented by the executive committee and printed 
below in full. 

Among the high lights of the five-day program were: 
Presentation of the 1936 Yearbook: The Social Studies Cur- 
riculum; Symposium on Current National Issues with Nor- 
man Thomas, representing the Socialist party, Henry J. 
Allen, former Governor of Kansas, representing the Re- 
publican party, and Alben W. Barkley, U. S. Senator from 
Kentucky, representing the Democratic party; Demonstra- 
tion class of St. Louis High School Seniors reciting to 
microphones on the controversial subject of the recent de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court; Public Forum, conducted by 
U. S. Commissioner John W. Studebaker; and the closing 
climax address by Will Durant on The Crisis in American 
Education. 

The new auditorium of St. Louis provided amply for 
small groups from 50 to 200, for audiences of 4000 in its 
beautiful opera house, for general sessions of 11,000 in 
the main hall, and for the largest commercial exhibits in 
the history of the Department. Superintendent Henry J. 
Gerling, his associates, and the city of St. Louis are to be 
commended for their convention facilities and their cordial 
hospitality. The NEA staff deserve high praise of the big 
convention. 


Pennsylvania Breakfast 


Under the leadership of President Mary B. McAndrew, 
Carbondale, 88 Pennsylvanians assembled for breakfast 
Tuesday morning in Parlor A, Statler Hotel for the annual 
get-together. Dean Will Grant Chambers represented a 
group of past presidents with appropriate remarks, the 
executive council members were introduced in a body, and 
candidates for the presidency or their representatives spoke 
briefly. 


Officers 


Archie Lloyd Threlkeld, Denver, won the presidency over 
William J. Bogan, Chicago, and Carroll Reed, Minneapolis. 
Other elections were second vice-president, Jesse H. Mason, 
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superintendent of schools, Canton, Ohio; and new member 
of executive committee, J. C. Cochran, superintendent of 
schools, San Antonio, Texas. 


Statement 


At the executive session, the Executive Committee pre- 
sented the following statement and resolution regarding the 
termination of the services of Payson Smith: 

On December 18, 1935, the work of Payson Smith as 
Commissioner of Education in Massachusetts was termi- 
nated, after nineteen years of distinguished service. The 
facts in connection with this action against Dr. Smith and 
the appointment of his successor, as well as subsequent de- 
velopments in the whole Massachusetts department of edu- 
cation, have been submitted voluntarily to the Executive 
Secretary of the Department of Superintendence by citizens 
both within and without the profession in Massachusetts. 
These facts have been documented and constitute a matter 
of record at the headquarters office of the Department of 
Superintendence. This record is open to inspection by any 
interested member of the Department. Numerous requests 
have been received, both from Massachusetts and various 
other parts of the country, that some appropriate action be 
taken by the Department of Superintendence to call atten- 
tion generally to the educational implications of this event 
in Massachusetts. 

There have been other instances of the political removal 
from office of educational administrators. The facts in con- 
nection with this case in Massachusetts are such that it is 
difficult to realize that this event could have happened here 
in America, and especially in Massachusetts, with its bril- 
liant educational traditions, enriched by distinguished 
leaders such as Horace Mann and Charles W. Eliot. We 
are confident that the citizens of the great Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, which in the past has contributed so much 
to the cause of education, will not allow this action to be 
forgotten or condoned. We recognize fully the sovereignty 
of the people of Massachusetts in dealing with their own 
problems in their own way. 

It is the disease itself, of which this case in Massachusetts 
is one of the symptoms, that concerns the profession gen- 
erally, as represented by the Department of Superintendence. 


Resolution 


Therefore, Be It Resolved, That the Department of 
Superintendence here assembled in St. Louis, Missouri, 
February 25, 1936, condemn, as contrary to the principles 
upon which the public schools of America were founded, 
any removal or appointment of a teacher, administrator, 
or any other employee of these schools, on the basis of or 
in any manner because of political or partisan considera- 
tions; and further, that this statement be construed as apply- 
ing to educational positions nationally, in the various states, 
and in the local school systems; and further, that we con- 
demn not only those without our profession who would 
desecrate the high purposes for which our schools were 
founded and are maintained, but even more do we denounce 
those within our own ranks, as being more culpable than 
any others and unworthy of membership in our profession, 
who aid and abet partisan political acts affecting the schools 
or who themselves resort to political manipulation to secure 
positions in the schools. 

Approved by rising vote with only four negative votes. 
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Other Resolutions 


At the same session the Department adopted the resolu- 
tions presented by the resolutions committee of 18, of which 
Pennsylvania's member is John H. Dyer, Scranton. They 
dealt with the program of education, compulsory school 
attendance, professional preparation of teachers, minimum 
salary, security of position, retirement, legal status of super- 
intendents, the curriculum, adult education, research, con- 
solidation of schools, financing education, and freedom from 
partisan politics. 


Is The United States Public School System 

Growing Undemocratic or More 

Democratic?* 

A. DuNcAN Yocum, Professor of Education, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


I am assuming that there are cer- 
tain democracy essentials which if 
put into sufficiently general form 
are commonly acceptable to all true 
Americans. This was found to be 
true in a checkup made some ten 
years ago by the National Council 
of Education’s Committee on the 
Teaching of Democracy, and ap- 
parently is being verified by a 
much more inclusive questionnaire 
recently submitted to several hun- 
dred outstanding. Americans repre- 
senting a great variety of social 
A. DUNCAN YocuM — groups and of political or economic 

points of view. These essentials 
constitute principles more general and enduring than the 
laws of science. They are enduring because they are gen- 
eral, and must be taught by the American school as com- 
mon elements in all solutions which will permit democracy 
to continue to exist and to grow. They are not necessarily 
included in the teaching of social and economic science, now 
so much to the fore. Social and economic science can be 
successfully applied to Soviet Five or Ten Year Plans and 
Fascist Abyssinian campaigns as well as to conditions favor- 
able to democratic being and living. Hence schools which 
teach the social sciences without including in them democ- 
racy essentials, may readily become the means to making the 
American public school system undemocratic. 

If this is to be avoided over-powering emphasis must be 
placed upon the teaching of those among these essentials 
which are being mest persistently lost sight of in the neces- 
sary efforts to reach quick social and economic solutions, 
and are being most dangerously over-ridden in inevitable 
partisan conflict. Prominent among these is the love of 
personal independence which finds its expression in full 
return for all that is received. Is it not possible that if 
the school does not make it again a controlling principle in 
American life, there will be before long more unemployed 
Americans who are satisfied and eager to continue unem- 
ployed than there are unemployed who are dissatisfied with 
a temporary dependency and eager to go to work again? 
More menacing still is the vast army of enthusiastic and 
hopeful boys and girls being turned out of American 
schools, vocationally guided and fitted for success, who are 
likely to become weak, shiftless, hopeless, cynical, or de- 
pendent, because there are no jobs for them to fill. Must 








* Statement before the National Council of Education of 
the NEA, February 22, 1936, St. Louis, Missouri. 


April, 1936 


not the school give these a love of work and of full service 
in return for full pay, which is stronger than any temptation 
to satisfaction with a governmental paternalism which sup- 
ports them with little or no work? 

But in the very effort to insure equivalent return it is 
dithcult to avoid losing sight and of over-riding another 
democracy essential, unequal pay proportionate to indi- 
vidual eftort, risk, and achievement. Why should we seek 
to divide Henry Ford’s fortune among ourselves when he 
and his co-workers have made it possible for most of us to 
own automobiles? Why worry over Mr. Rockefeller's 
profits and philanthropies if he gives us cheaper and better 
gas and oil? The American school if it is not to become 
undemocratic must teach, that extra pay for over-time for 
labor is no more just than extra-profit for the man who 
throws his whole life into any sort of achievement. It must 
teach that excess profit taxes, inheritance taxes, and graded 
income taxes become undemocratic the moment they begin 
to interfere with the individual initiative and achievement 
which are necessary to a continual raising of a common ma- 
terial welfare which in many ways conditions the continual 
leveling up of a common appreciation of finenesses and 
worths. And even though work for work’s sake and for 
the joy of service and the satisfaction which comes from 
achievement are necessary elements in fineness of living, the 
school must teach that they can be developed without sug- 
gesting the worthiest and finest of people to a dispropor- 
tionateness of compensation which prevents them from hav- 
ing a just share in the finenesses contributed by others. 

Perhaps the most serious threat of all is the undemocracy 
which lies in the demand that public education should be 
confined to vocational training and the three R’s—as if, 
especially in a civilization in which leisure is bound to in- 
crease continually, a developing individual character and a 
common appreciation of what is fine and worthy in life and 
in art are not the chief ends of man. With the exception 
of a little addition and subtraction, multiplication, division, 
and a bit of fractions and percentage—an ever-growing ap- 
preciation of good music is more useful to the ordinary in- 
dividual than arithmetic and geometry; and his enjoyment 
of good literature, meritorious paintings, fine porcelains, 
and even naturally tinted finger-nails—more essential than 
the ability to draw poorly or to write a short story no one 
will care to read. It is less of appreciation of particular 
works of art that should be taught than appreciation of the 
common elements in all worths and arts. Andrew Carnegie 
scattered libraries over the country (as Horace Mann said 
they should be scattered) as the farmer sowed his grain. 
But most Americans are not reading good books. The best 
music is broadcast by the best orchestras or is to be found 
at will on standard phonograph records. But listeners-in 
still turn on jazz, croonings, and the blues. Is there not 
noise enough in Wagner and Tschaikowski, and enough 
sentiment in Schubert's Serenade? The trouble is that the 
good which has been thrust at the masses fails to sublimize 
their common and easy likings for sex, rhythm, and noise 
which on the lower levels of art find expression in a medi- 
ocrity which can be understood and felt by all. Men, like 
children, are not naturally inferior and destructive. They 
tear down only because they cannot build. So understood, 
jazz, crooning, and whoopee, are modern forms of vandal- 
ism—fit beginnings for riot, destructionism, and revolution. 
The schools could better afford to dispense with most of 
the three R’s than with the effective teaching of the fine arts. 
Without a growing appreciation of all finenesses and 
worths, civilization cannot continue to exist and to grow. 


Lies may be useful for a person intending to live, but 
hardly for a person intending to die.—Luigi Pirandello 
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Winton Borough Situation 
Mary B. McANDREW, Carbondale, Pa., President, Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association 


EMBERS of the teaching profession throughout Penn- 
sylvania reading of a strike by teachers wonder what 
could cause such a step. 

The President of the PSEA attended a meeting of the 
Jessup Teachers Association on Tuesday, March 10. The 
teachers of this borough resumed work on Monday, March 
9, after being on strike for a week. The meeting was 
called for the purpose of talking over prospects of salary 
for the rest of the school year. 

Here are some of the facts: 

The Department of Public Instruction has just turned 
over to Winton Borough (Jessup) as an emergency grant 
the sum of $25,000. This is the second within a few 
months. A previous grant of $10,000 was made so that 
the teachers would have a Christmas pay. Salaries are now 
paid up to December 1, 1935, with the exception of June, 
1934. The State appropriation of approximately $24,000 
will shortly be received. This will pay December, January, 
and part of February salaries. The payroll is $9585. The 
question is, what will the teachers do for the rest of the 
year? 
The assessed valuation of Winton Borough is approxi- 
mately $2,300,000, the millage is 45 mills. Of this 5 
mills were ordered by Court to take care of judgments. 
No textbooks or general supplies will be delivered except 
for cash. Two coal companies that owe the district $15,000 
in taxes have gone bankrupt. Property owners of the 
district bear approximately 72% of the school tax burden. 

Teachers claim that of the $32,000 in taxes collected this 
year they received only $11,000. This has been denied, 
however, but the district is in such a state that it is difficult 
for the teachers to learn much about it and they do not 
have access to the books. 

Some teachers have been getting $96 a month for the 
past four years and have never received an increment, others 
have. 

The children of the district are on part time. 

This borough in three years has been given emergency 
grants totalling $109,000 by the State Department of Public 
Instruction to keep the schools open. The last check of 
$25,000 was rushed through by the department so that 
the children could get back into school. It arrived on 
March 4, when the treasurer of the school district was in 
New York representing the miners of the region in a con- 
ference. No attempt was made to get the check signed, 
the teachers paid, and the children into school until he 
returned on Friday, March 7. 

The President of the PSEA states that the teachers in 
this district are among the finest in the State and many 
are burdened with such heavy responsibilities that they have 
been compelled through lack of salary to drop life insur- 
ance and fire insurance protection. There is unhappiness 
all about and children are the victims of the situation. It 
is a challenge to the citizens of the district to put their 
house in order and play the game fair, if not with the 
teachers of their children, at least for the sake of their 
children. wo 

It seems, somehow, an odd coincidence that the word 
ras is used by both Italians and Ethiopians, and with similar 
meanings. Ras, according to Webster's New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition, means “In Abyssinia, a prince; 
—used as a title. Im Italy, a local Fascist leader.” 


Four things come not back—the spoken word, the sped 
arrow, the past life, the neglected opportunity —W#lliam 
Hazlitt 
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Department Editor Appointed 


Eugene P. Bertin, who since 
1922 has been associated with the 
public school system at Muncy, 
first as high school instructor, then 
as assistant principal, and during 
the past seven years as supervising 
principal, has been appointed prin- 
cipal information editor of the 
Department of Public Instruction. 
His work comprises the editing of 
the Department's official profes- 
sional bulletins, the preparation of 
the monthly Education Bulletin, 
and the general duties relating to 
public relations. 

Mr. Bertin is a graduate of 
Bucknell University and of the Harvard Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences where he specialized in comparative liter- 
ature and English composition, finishing his work in 1925 
when he received the M. A. degree. He had served as super- 
vising principal of the Limestone Township schools and as 
instructor in the department of English in the Williamsport 
High School before coming to Muncy. 














EUGENE P. BERTIN 


Eastern Arts Association 


EW YORK will be host to the Eastern Arts Associa- 
tion April 15-18, with headquarters at the Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel. 

The programs for the four days will be informative, 
stimulating, and exceedingly interesting. Leading art edu- 
cators and superintendents of schools who are alive to the 
vital contribution which the art teaching program makes to 
a well rounded curriculum, are listed among the speakers. 
Well known creative artists, such as Benda, the Mask Maker, 
will also appear. New types of exhibits will pointedly 
show achievements in progressive practice from cities all 
over the country. 

New York is an ideal city in which to hold an Art Edu- 
cational Convention with its outstanding examples of archi- 
tecture, its wealth of art collections in museums, dealers 
galleries, and private homes. 

Further details may be secured from the Secretary——Ray- 
mond P. Ensign, 333 East 43d Street, New York City. 


Vocational Conference 


HIS year the Pennsylvania Annual Vocational Confer- 

ence will be held at State College, July 30, 31, and 
August 1. The first day of the Vocational Conference is 
scheduled for the last day of Superintendents’ Conference 
sponsored by the Pennsylvania State College summer session, 
and the program will be arranged jointly. The programs 
of both groups will be made more profitable through this 
plan. All day Friday will be devoted to sectional meetings 
of the various vocational groups: Agriculture, trade and 
industry, and home economics. The Ship and the Pennsy!- 
vania Vocational Association will provide the program, 
Friday evening. Saturday forenoon will be devoted to 
breakfast meetings, round table conferences, and summaries 
with a closing general session ending at noon. 


I am a great friend of public amusements, for they keep 
people from vice.—Samuel Johnson, 1772 
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The Junior High Scho 


: | pieaetel hour of the twentieth century is crowded with new thing 
new events, new discoveries, new ideas, each affecting an ever-wif 
ening circle of human beings. 

Geography, History, Economics, Science—all in rapid change. Ap 
sistent young man flies an airplane at Kitty Hawk, and suddenly, the 
is no isolation in the world; an Archduke is assassinated in Servia a 
the map of Europe is changed; a crash occurs in Wall Street, and thes 
verberations are felt in every city, town and village. 

What is the meaning of these rapid changes? Why do they com 
How are we preparing ourselves to meet them? 

The function of the Junior High School is to build a foundation { 
the American boy and girl to stand on, from which he may view 
world into which he must one day step. The curriculum of the Juni 
High School, by offering him subjects close to his life, provides the edu 
tional opportunity to recognize, to understand, and to estimate the ma 
changes of a changing world. 

Such a course of study as these textbooks offer is a firm foundati 
for social security. 
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tanding, to write with clarity, and to speak with authority. 


SOCIAL STUDIES. The Stull and Hatch geographies furnish travel 
urneys to all the countries of the world, that each child may become 
orld conscious and internationally sympathetic. 







The West histories supply the proper foundation and background for 
thorough understanding and correct interpretation of the relation of 
ast events to the moving present. 


CITIZENSHIP. The Hughes books prepare the pupil for taking his 
lace in this democracy by familiarizing him with the responsibilities he 
lust assume as a worthy citizen of his country. 







SCIENCE. The Wood-Carpenter series provide an integrated course 
scientific facts and experimental methods, introducing the pupil to the 
atural laws which govern his environment. 


MATHEMATICS. The Edgerton and Carpenter series provide all 
e mathematics essential for‘modern times by applying mathematical 
finciples to life situations. 
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Southeastern District President 


Charles E. Sohl, the newly 
elected president of the South- 
eastern Convention District, is a 
native of Adams County. He re- 
ceived his bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees from Franklin and Mar- 
shall College and his doctorate 
from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Doctor Sohl began his teaching 
experience in the Adams County 
rural school. After graduation 
from college he taught in Troy 
Conference Academy, Vermont, 
and later became a member of the 
faculty of Cheltenham High 
School. He has been connected with the Abington schools 
since 1926. 

Doctor Sohl has served three years as president of the 
Old York Road Schoolmen’s Club. He is a member of the 
executive committee of the Legion Liaison League and is 
serving his second term as chairman of the committee on 
programs for local branches, PSEA. 








CHARLES E. SOHL 


Philadelphia Teachers Dine and Play 


N Thursday evening, February 13, 1936, over 600 
members of the Philadelphia Teachers Association as- 

sembled in the Penn Athletic Club for their annual dinner 
and dance. Charlotte C. Fleischmann, chairman, and her 
entertainment committee arranged a turkey dinner with ac- 
cessories, a program of addresses and music, and dancing 
with an orchestra. Robert Wayne Clark, president, intro- 
duced the guests and the speakers. Among the latter were 
Mary Ralls, president, NEA department of classroom 
teachers, Kansas City, Mo.; Mary B. McAndrew, president, 
PSEA, Carbondale; Cameron Beck, director of the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange Institute; Alexander J. Stoddard, president, 
NEA department of superintendence, Providence, R. I.; and 
Jessie Gray, past president PTA, PSEA, and NEA. 

Eleanor I. Renninger and Ida M. Mervine, Sulzberger 
Junior High School, rendered three selections for two pianos ; 
Alec Washco conducted a student orchestra from Gratz High 
School; Louis Doelp led the singing and starred in An Act 
of Grand Opera with Constance H. Moser, Albertine Hun- 
dertmark, Clarence Grimsley, and Norman P. Smith. 

Much credit for the delightful evening is also due the 
other officers of the association: Robert Macmillan, 1st vice- 
president; Anna Kleefeld, recording secretary; Anna W. 
Walker, treasurer; Clement Foust, corresponding secretary 
and editor, News Letter; also to the other members of the 
entertainment committee: A. Lou Cobb, Ida Ford, Blanche 
Foster, and Clara Gelehrter. 


Geography Club 


N Saturday, April 25, at 9:30 a. m., in the Frick 
iing School, Pittsburgh, the Geography Club of Western 
Pennsylvania will hold its regular spring meeting. 
PROGRAM 
A Geographer’s Holiday in South America 
Economic and Cultural Aspects of West Coast Countries 
Illustrated with slides and motion pictures—Harriet Carter 
India—Land of Contrasts 
The Punjab—Dora Whitley 
Assam—George Supplee 
Luncheon . 
To honor a recent bride, Mrs. Erna Grassmuck Gilland. 


April, 1936 


Carnegie Tech's President 


Professor Robert Ernest Doh. 
erty, dean of the school of en. 
gineering at Yale University and 
authority on technical education, 
was chosen president of Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pitts. 
burgh, by the Board of Trustees 
in February. The appointment be- 
came effective March 1, although 
Dean Doherty will not come to 
Pittsburgh permanently until the 
close of the college year when he 
will have completed his duties at 
Yale. 

Doctor Doherty will be the 
third president of Carnegie Tech, 
succeeding Thomas Stockham Baker, who retired in Sep- 
tember, 1935, because of ill health. Arthur Arton Hamer- 
schlag was Tech’s first head. 

President Doherty, former associate of the electrical 
wizard, Charles P. Steinmetz, has been a member of the 
Yale faculty since 1931 when he was appointed professor 
of electrical engineering. Three years ago he was advanced 
to the post of dean of the engineering school, the position 
he holds at the present time. 














ROBERT E. DOHERTY 


Youth Conference at Parent-Teacher 
Convention 


OUNG America will have an opportunity to talk back 

to his elders at the fortieth annual convention of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, in Milwaukee, 
May 11-15. Boys and girls of high school and college age 
are being invited to attend the Youth Conference to be held 
at the general session on Thursday morning, May 14. 

The Youth Conference will take the form of a panel dis- 
cussion, in which the young people will talk over social and 
economic questions of particular interest to the teen-age 
group. 

G. Bromley Oxnam, president of DePauw University, 
Greencastle, Indiana, will deliver the keynote speech of the 
Convention on Monday evening, May 11, speaking on the 
Convention theme, “Relation of the Home to Character 
Formation.” Dr. Oxnam is widely known as a speaker and 
writer on social, industrial, and religious subjects, two of 
his best known books being “Youth and the New America” 
and ‘Russian Impressions.” 


Traffic Safety Education Project Begun 

An expanded program of traffic safety education has been 
launched by the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
The new project, under the direction of Marian L. Telford, 
National Congress chairman of safety, and consultant on 
child safety and director of field activities for the National 
Safety Council, will be directed toward educating parents 
and children, in their homes and schools, to assume pet- 
sonal responsibility for improving highway safety condi- 
tions. It will seek to develop in children and adults a rec- 
ognition of the causes of traffic accidents and a conscious- 
ness of their highway duties as pedestrians and drivers. 

The safety program of the Congress, as set forth in the 
Parent-Teacher Manual, includes the following points which 
will be emphasized by parent-teacher associations during 
the coming year: 

1. Sponsorship of standard school boy safety patrols 

2. Proper marking for streets approaching schools 

(Turn to page 334) 
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SUMMER VACATION SUGGESTIONS 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


NEW ENGLAND 





( Visit the LINCOLN | 
EXHIBIT in New York 


open until April 20th...no charge 
Exhibition of 
<0 maaies, 
THE LIFE AND TIME 


OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


The exhibit consists of many 
Lincoln historical pieces, includ- 
ing personal letters and rare 
paintings never before shown; 
sculpture; personal belongings 
of Abraham Lincoln and his 
family and numerous items 

from the treasure houses of 
1 prominent Lincoln collectors. | 











ISHAM JONES 
and his orchestra in the 
BLUE ROOM 


1400 large rooms...each with 
bath (tub and shower) servi- 
dor and cabinet radio, from 
$2.50 single...$3.50 double. 


F. W. KRIDEL, Managing Director 
JOHN T. WEST Manager 


wa LINCOLN 


44th TO 45th AT 8th AVENUE - NEW YORK 
Send for booklet T with map 


a of New York City and vicinity 
FOREIGN 


Ai CREAMER OI 
8 COUNTRIES $242 “i 


Our low price affords you a round trip on reg. pass. liners 
and rail to Engl., Denmark, Sweden, Finland, Russia, Poland, 
Germany, France. With 10 days hotel, meals and sightseeing, 
etc., in US.S.R. Ret. ticket good 2 yrs. Also travel bar- 
gains to all parts of world. During spare time, earn ex- 
penses for a trip to Europe. Write at once to 


GUSTAVE EISNER, 1123 B’way, N. Y. 














periences. .A New Life. .Scotland, England, 

Holland, Belgium, France. On finest steamers 
first class B deck outside, beds. New low rates. 
First class hotels, all rooms with private baths. 
Unexcelled motoring. All this included for only 
(Or, if you wish, a FREE TRIP to EUROPE) 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TRAVEL surcau 34 
S65 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


? Breve of Real Joy in New Lands..New Ex- 








SOVIET RUSSIA in 1936 


Wide choice of interesting itineraries in Soviet 
Russia. Visit Denmark, Sweden and Finland en 
route to the U. S. S. R., and Austria, Switzerland 
and France on return... or have tour arranged in 
accordance with your own plans. Lowest rates as- 
Sured. Special conducted tour around the world 

via Transsiberian: Write for Booklet M2. 
UNION TOUR 261 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 





Your Vacation 


Summer will soon be here — and 
The very thought, like 
the advent of Spring, stirs us to plan for 
the wonderful time ahead. 


WHAT TO DO? 
WHERE TO GO? 


PERHAPS it is abroad — to ‘Lands of 
Sunlit Nights,” places old in story, 
castles, dim old forests, 
famed in rhyme and war, where the new 


vacation time. 


and rivers 
and old blend in varying proportions. 

> 
OR a New England lodge in the Berk- 
shires, the White Mountains, or the 
Green Mountains. Or a hotel in the 
Poconos or the Adirondacks. 

> 
OR West to the National Parks, or 
North to the Canadian Rockies. 

> 
OR just work of a special nature, or 
study in a summer school. 

e 
BUT whatever it is, 
made, economies must be properly prac- 
ticed to get the most out of vacation 
time. Write to the advertisers listed on 
these pages. Their ideas and sugges- 
tions will help you to plan a happy 
economical holiday. Write today — no 


plans must be 


obligations of course. 





TRAVEL IN 


a ee ee ee | 


The Open Road takes you behind the scenes. 
Ten years’ experience—Long-standing connec- 


tions with Intourist and other Soviet insti- 
tutions —Independent 
Moscow. 


representation in 


















Price includes round trip, ocean 

passage, transportation abroad, ho- 

tels, meals, sightseeing and tips. 

Itineraries to every country in 

Europe. Write for free booklet P. 
COLLEGE TRAVEL ASS'N 
535 Fifth Ave., New York 
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ABROAD 





Enjoy a 
glorious 3 day holiday 
in NEW YORK 


For only $11.50 (less 10% for teachers). Room 
and bath (2 in a room) in the 28-story HOTEL 
WELLINGTON. Also two breakfasts, two lunch- 
eons and two dinners at the hotel. A guided tour 
of Rockefeller Center including trip to Observa- 
tion Roof. Orchestra seat for any performance at 
Radio City Music Hall. Grand sightseeing tour or 
beat trip around Manhattan Island. And optional 
dinner at the famous Paradise Restaurant with 
elaborate floor show. 

To do all this separately would cost over $26.00 
but the WELLINGTON all-expense plan makes it 
possible for only $11.50. Write today for Booklet 
T which will give all details. 

Teachers discount also applies on regular transient 
rates which are $2.50 single and $3.50 double. 


HOTEL 


WELLINGTON 


55th Street and Seventh Avenue 


NEW YORK CITY 
“A Knott Hotel” 


in NEW ENGLAND 


IT’S ONLY A STEP 
from stasHore 
TO MOUNTAINS 













FREE GUIDE 


Just off the presses, the 
new 1936 New Eng- 
land Vacation Guide. 
Full of interesting pic- 
tures, crammed with 
helpful specific vaca- 
tion information. Tear 
out the coupon now. 


New ENGLAND COUNCIL : 
Statler Building, Boston, Mass. 
2 Please send me my free copy of your : 
new 1936 Vacation Guide PS-16. : 


uv 


Na me. 
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Pacitic Northwest 


magnificent setting for 
the NEA CONVENTION 


ORTLAND was indeed a happy 
choice — before, with and after 
the meeting there’s education and 


entertainment in the Northwest 
Wonderland. 


There’s riding on glorious moun- 
tain trails, broad ocean beaches, 
mid-summer skiing, interesting 
cities to explore, and cruising on 


beautiful Puget Sound. 


Make your plans include the luxury 
of travel on the air-conditioned 
OLYMPIAN over America’s Long- 
est Electrified Railroad. It's the 
vacation trail incomparable. It's a 
perfect start for any vacation— 
Yellowstone, Dude Ranches, Port- 
land—the Columbia River Drive, 
Seattle, Mt. Rainier, Mt. Baker 
or Alaska. Return via Canada 
or California optional. 

Fares and travel costs are ‘way down 
whether you travel independently or with 


tour parties. Vacations as low as $100, 
all-expenses from Chicago. 


FREE BOOKLET—” Pacific Northwest 
Vacation Suggestions” and information 
and costs for convention trips are 
yours for the asking. Write today. 


H.L. McLAUGHLIN, General Agent 
1122 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


E. K. GARRISON, General Agent 
1404-5 Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Yee MILWAUKEE 


THE OLYMPIAN 
THE HIAWATHA 








Schwyz Gave Switzerland 
Name 


F THE three little mountain states, 

Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden 
which pronounced their declaration of 
independence in the “Ewiger Bund,” 
or perpetual pact, on August 1, 1291, 
Schwyz has ever since remained the 
heart of Switzerland. It has given the 
Confederation its name (Schweiz) and 
its coat-of-arms, with a change only 
having been made in the shape and 
placing of the cross. It is said that the 
original flag of Schwyz was entirely 
red, and the little white cross which 
now appears in the upper right hand 
corner was a distinction bestowed upon 
the Schwyzers after a campaign at Bes- 
ancon. The federal flag displays its 
cross in larger form directly in the cen- 
ter of the red field, and this same ar- 
rangement, but with the colors reversed 
was, as a compliment to Switzer- 
land, adopted by the International Red 
Cross Society, which came into being 
at Geneva on August 22, 1864, with 
Jean Henri Dunant, a philanthropic 
citizen of Geneva as its founder. 

That Schwyz, the tiny cantonal capi- 
tal, and the districts of Steinen, See- 
wen, Auf Iberg, Brunnen, and _ the 
Muotta valley, which made up the 
state in the beginning, were much 
more populated in their early days, is 
indicated by historic records showing, 
for instance, that 1500 men of Schwyz 
participated in the Besancon campaign, 
also by the fact that of the three pio- 
neer cantons Schwyz assumed leader- 
ship. 

A delightful patrician atmosphere 
prevails today yet in the little town of 
Schwyz, which is impressively located 
at the base and on the slopes of the 
twin peaks of the Mythen. Here one 
encounters a ‘‘Herrengasse,” a freie 
Reichsgasse, and along these and other 
less pretentiously named thoroughfares 
stand fine old patrician residences. 
High walls, towers, and gables are 
some of their visible marks of distinc- 
tion, and through handsome wrought- 
iron gates one gets glimpses of the at- 
tractive gardens in which they stand. 

As Schwyz was the victim of a big 
conflagration in 1642, all these resi- 
dences were built afterwards. Among 
these mansions are included the Red- 
ing houses, homes of branches of one 
of the most illustrious families of 
Schwyz, whose name appears 45 times 
in the annals of the state’s chief magis- 
trates. Thus, in a beautiful frame- 
work of trees in the Schmidgasse, 
which leads to nearby Brunnen, on the 
lake of Lucerne, beckons the Reding 
von Biberegg residence, with the fam- 
ily’s escutcheon above the hospitably 
open entrance gate. Higher up in the 
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AROUND AMERICA 


EN 
C 


sey S149 extras 


Itinerary Includes 
San Antonio Texas Centennial Seattle 
Los Angeles Old Mexico San Francisco 
Portland Hollywood Vancouver 
California's Big Trees—Steamer Trip on 
Pacific Ocean 
Canadian Rockies—Banff and Lake Louise 
Round trip rail ticket—Meals—Hote!s—Pullman 
—Sightseeing—Handling Baggage 
Over 800 enjoyed this marvelous vacation 
bargain last summer 
Parties leave Chicago—June 21—July 5—July 19 
ugust 2—August 19 








JUNE 21 Trip Permits You to Attend 
N. E. A. CONVENTION—PORTLAND 
Reduction on this trip for parties of 
two or more—ask for organizer’s plan 











Write today for descriptive pamphlet. 


POWERS TOURS 
111 West Washington St., Chicago 
Chicago's Oldest Individual Travel Agency 




















‘nae than” Q WEDEN! 
LAND OF SUNLIT NIGHTS 


ever 





ill / j 


- Stockholm, “Queen of the Baltic” 
With special consideration for teachers, Ideal 
Escorted Tours of Sweden and the other 
Scandinavian countries are offered, combin- 





ing sight-seeing and recreation with features 
of historic and educational value. 

With your travel agent we will gladly 
arrange all details for you, assuring you of an 
instructive and delightful vacation in the 
Northern Wonderlands. 

Let us send you without obligation our 
illustrated and informative booklets. 

Write your travel agent or us for literature and 
our booklet 


“Lands of Sunlit Nights” 


SWEDISH TRAVEL INFORMATION BUREAU 
630 FIFTH AVENUE Dept. T NEW YORK 
DM SRE SR a I ETI 


town rises like a fortress the Ital Red- 
ing domain. 

The spacious, sloping Rathaus 
Square is, however, the beauty spot of 
Schwyz. Here, as its name suggests, 
stands the medieval City Hall, whose 
two main facades are strikingly adorned 
with frescoes from Swiss _ history. 
Portraits of 53 magistrates, from 1544 
on, are displayed in the large council- 
chamber. A fountain, crowned by 4 
standard bearer, rises on the square 
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Switzerland: In the Bregaglia Valley Near St. Moritz 


and on the north side of the quad- 
rangle invites the lofty church of St. 
Martin. Behind this edifice are two 
interesting chapels, “Heiligkreuz’’ and 
“Kerchel”, the latter reminiscent of 
the days when the liberty-loving, in- 
dependent Schwyzers had been tempo- 
rarily excommunicated by the Pope, and 
had been forbidden to celebrate divine 
services “on” Schwyz ground. They 
shrewdly overcome this edict by hold- 
ing their religious meetings in the sub- 
terranean part of the chapel. 

A three-stoned tower behind the 
Rathaus, known as the ‘Archiv’, 
houses some of the most sacred Swiss 
documents, including the priceless 
original deed of confederation between 
Schwyz, Uri, and Unterwalden. It is 
written in Latin and bears the date of 
August 1, 1291. At Schwyz it be- 
comes clearly apparent to a visitor that 
these pioneer Swiss were by no means 
an ignorant people of herdsmen, as 
some of their haughty oppressors chose 
to describe them, but men of culture, 
courage, and unusual foresight. 

—Marie Widmer. 


AT THE COMMENCEMENT of the 
State Teachers College, Edinboro, 
on May 26, the speaker will be Frank 
E. Baker, president of the Milwaukee 
State Teachers College. Dr. Baker 
was principal of the Edinboro State 
Normal School from 1911 to 1920. 
One of the features of the 75th Anni- 
versary Commencement will be the 
dedication of a bronze bas-relief to the 
memory of J. A. Cooper, the first prin- 
cipal of the institution, who served 
from 1861 to 1893. 


New York Times Index 


HAT is news? To the average 

reader it is simply a record of 
interesting daily events ranging from 
a speech of the President to the efforts 
of a policeman to persuade a cat to 
come down from a telegraph pole. 

To the student, news has a much 
greater significance. It is the record 
of a continuing story of events which 
are changing our political, economic, 
and social order. It is history in the 
making, a process in which he must 
play an intelligent part. The student, 
therefore, must read the newspapers 
with a purpose. 

To enable the student in his news- 
paper study The New York Times has 
made available in the libraries of 
the country a news index which is a 
marvel of comprehensiveness and 
scientific indexing, and of absorbing 
interest and value. It is issued month- 
ly and annually, listing every news item 
under appropriate titles, with brief di- 
gests of the news items and cross ref- 
erences. It gives the date, page, and 
column, where in The Times each full 
account may be found; also, through 
the date, news of importance in other 
newspapers may be located. 


THE CENTRAL DISTRICT of the Penn- 
sylvania School Music Association met 
in Wellsboro March 19, 20, and 21. 
After two days of practice a public 
concert was given with Captain Taylor 
Branson, director of the U. S. Marine 
Band, as guest conductor. 
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Ay) 
NEW HOLI DAY 


@ Palatial steamers nose their way through 
landscapes of primeval splendor. Bungalow 
camps nestle in the heart of the virgin 
forest. Smooth highways pierce the haunts 
of moose and deer, or bring you close to 
the finest fishing streams. 


In Ontario you may choose just the kind of 
holiday you wish. A lonely cottage or 
cabin at the edge of a silvery lake, or a 
friendly summer hotel with boating, bathing, 
tennis, dancing, golf, riding; with good 
wholesome meals and modern accom- 
modation. 


The new Ontario book 
gives acomplete outline 
of this province and its 
beauty spots. Contains 
150 photographs. It is 
free. 


MAIL THE COUPON a 





Ontario Travel and 
Publicity Bureau, 
Parliament Buildings, Toronto, Canada. 

Please send me your 72-page book on Ontario, also 
complete road map showing highway connections from 
U.S. points. 
NGME..0-000-00000+ ; 


AddTFESS - 120000000 
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UNIVERSITY TRAVEL—= 
SUMMER 1936 


ART TOURS—MOTOR TOURS 
GENERAL TOURS—RUSSIA 


Invaluable to Teachers 


Certificate given for College and 
hool Board Credit 





 — 
ANS === 


Bureau of University Travel 
27 Boyd St. - Newton, Mass. 











Whether you take a long vacation or a 
short, there's a Viking trip just made for 
you... an idyllic pilgrimage to the 
North Countries where the pervading 
peace puts joy in your heart. P.S.— 
the rate of exchange is favorable. 


NOK 


FOR INSTANCE, CAN YOU 
SPARE 42 bays? 


NORTH CAPE—RUSSIA 
Cruise June 30th from New York 
Iceland and the Midnight Sun, North 
Cape and Norway's fjords, ancient 
Visby, Estonia, Russia, Finland, 
Sweden, Denmark .. min. $495. 
* * 
IF YOU HAVE ONLY 


34 DAYS, THEN: 


VIKING LANDS—RUSSIA 
Cruise July 25th from New York 


Norway's fjord, Gothenburg, Sweden, 

Copenhagen, Denmark, ancient Visby 
on the Isle of Gotland, Stockholm, fAX 
Finland, Russia. ... min. $360. {| 


Even if 3 WEEKS is all the time you have, 
we'll prepare an interesting itinerary for 
you. If you have more time, so much 
the better. Just tell us your require- 
ments and we'll gladly suggest a 
Viking vacation to suit on a gleam- 
ing Viking ship. No obligation. 


NS) OVIO Now! 


© 


) 
Z A 


Particulars from your own 
Travel Agent, or 


AMERICAN 


636 Fifth Ave.—4 W. 51st 
New York 


Offices and Agents in all Principal Cities 


9 
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SZ 
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City of London Vacation 
Course 


HE fifteenth session of the City of 

London Vacation Course in Edu- 

cation will be held from July 25 to 
August 8, 1936. 

American teachers are specially wel- 
comed to the Course, which provides a 
delightful holiday in London, with 
lectures on English teaching methods, 
visits to places of historic interest, ad- 
dresses from distinguished men and 
women of the day, and a program of 
entertainments. 

This year the venue of the Course 
will be Bedford College, University of 
London, which is situated in Regent's 
Park, one of London’s loveliest open 
spaces. 

The full prospectus of the Course 
will be sent on application to Hugh W. 
Ewing, M. A., Secretary, The City of 
London Vacation Course in Education, 
Montague House, Russell Square, Lon- 
don, W. C. I., England. 


Pennsylvania Forensic 
and Music League 


HE 1936 district contests in music 

and speech activities, qualifying 
meets for the State final contests at 
Pottsville, will be held during April at 
Greenville, Pittsburgh, California, 
Brentwood, Charleroi, Brookville, 
Lock Haven, State College, Hunting- 
don, Harrisburg, Bloomsburg, Norris- 
town, and other places. 

The 1936 season will be concluded 
at Pottsville, April 24 and 25, when 
more than 5000 high school students 
are expected to compete for State hon- 
ors in 53 events. The fine new high 
school at Pottsville will be the center 
of activities and sight reading contests 
will be held for bands and orchestras. 
Some of the music adjudicators will be 
Captain Taylor Branson of the United 
States Marine Band; J. Leon Ruddick, 
Cleveland public schools; Glenn Gil- 
dersleeve, state music director for 
Delaware; Ralph Winslow, Albany 
public schools; Paul C. Herfurth, East 
Orange (New Jersey) schools; George 
Frey of Girard College; Richard Grant 
and Hummel Fishburn of Pennsylvania 
State College; Lee M. Lockhart, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; ef al. A number 
of speech authorities and distinguished 
educators will adjudicate the speech 
events. 

The Pottsville State Final contests 
will be administered by the Extension 
Division of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. Address inquiries in care of C. 
S. Belfour, Executive Secretary of the 
League. 
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ENJOY EASTER HOLIDAYS IN 
NEW YORK—INEXPENSIVELY! 
Fine Room with Bath 
$2.50 to $4 Single - $3 to $5 Double 
Famous Table d’Hote Restanrants 
LUNCHEON 50c to 75c 
DINNER 75¢ to $1.50 
A La Carte service of merit. 

ALL EXPENSE WEEK-END RATE IN NEW 
YORK - - $11.00 — Including fine room, 
private bath, meals, entertainment 


Adjacent to Radio City - Convenient to Everything 
; Conservative Clientele 


HOTEL BRISTOL 


129 West 48th St. New York 
T. Elliott Tolson, Pres. J. E. Bath, Mgr, 














OPEN THE DOOR TO THE 
LAND OF BEAUTY, HAPPI- 
NESS and CONTENTMENT 


WITZERLAND 


yo looking fora COMPLETE VACA- 
TION? One that offers more than one 
type of scenery or sport—and requires GLORI- 
OUS CLIMATE? A vacation that SATISFIES 
EVERY MOOD? One that is SUITABLE to 
YOUR INCOME of TODAY? A vacation 
that REBUILDS YOU, perchance—brings out 
all those dormant qualities that long to be 
AROUSED? Then — SWITZERLAND, the 
INCOMPARABLE, is YOUR ANSWER! 
EASE of ACCESSIBILITY is the OPEN 
DOOR to glorious beauty of scenery, to 
mountain peaks and water resorts, to noted 
spas—known already to the Romans—to local 
color that never fades. TAKE ADVANTAGE 
of the LOW TRAVEL rates—step through 
this OPEN DOOR and REVEL in this land 
of beauty. Write for our beautiful Free album 


of Swiss Scenes—ask for 
Packet PJ-2 


Be sure to include in your 
itinerary BERNE~—most inter- 
esting capital—the famous 
LOETSCHBERG Line to the 
BERNESE OBERLAND with 
THUN and INTERLAKEN 
and the spectacular trip to the 
JUNGFRAUJOCH 11340 feet 
above sea. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


475 FIFTH AVENUE - : NEW YORK 
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Planning for the 1936 


Graduation 

HE movement to vitalize com- 
T mencements has become widespread 
Large numbers of the secondary schools 
of the country have abandoned the tra- 
ditional exercises in favor of the “vi- 
talized” program. The emphasis in 
such a program is upon the graduate. 
At the same time, it offers a unique 
opportunity for effective educational 
interpretation. This new type grad- 
uation program has met with the ap- 
proval of administrators, patrons, and 
students. 

The popularity of the vitalized grad- 
uation program is shown by the fact 
that approximately 2500 high schools 
used the special 1935 vitalized com- 
mencement packet developed by the 
National Education Association. 

The 1936 packet emphasizes the im- 
portance of the discussion of present 
day problems, particularly those which 
the senior must face after leaving 
school. It suggests the theme ‘‘Look- 
ing Forward with Youth.” No topic 
is more appropriate this season in view 
of the widespread interest in youth 
problems and the many projects under 
way to help young people solve their 
problems. The packet contains model 
programs, suggested procedures, and 
materials with which to work. 

A new feature in this year’s packet 
is the writing project for graduating 
classes. The plan is for members of the 
class to write on the topic, “What My 
High School Has Done For Me,’ and 
to send the best three papers to the 
National Education Association. The 
best of the papers submitted will be 
published. 

The 1936 vitalized commencement 
packet may be secured by sending 50c 
to cover its cost to the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201-16th St., N. 
W., Washington, D. C. Cash must 
accompany orders for $1 or less. 


Tri-State Commercial 


Association 

HE Tri-State Commercial Education 

Association will hold its spring 
meeting on April 3 and 4 in Pitts- 
burgh. Friday evening, April 3, there 
will be a party at Duffs-Iron City Col- 
lege. Saturday morning, April 4, a 
meeting will be held at Frick Training 
School with the following program: 
exhibits, music, business meeting and 
election of officers; address—Dean 
Tippetts of the school of business ad- 
ministration of the University of Pitts- 
burgh; address—J. L. Harmon, presi- 
dent, Bowling Green College of Com- 
merce. The morning meeting will be 
followed by a luncheon at Webster 
Hall with Hilda Sadler, chairman of 
the committee, in charge. 
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Banking Booklets 


N page 282 of the March issue of 

the JOURNAL, there appeared a 
notice regarding booklets on Banking 
made available to the membership of 
the Association by the Committee on 
Public Education of the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association. 

Requests are being received for the 
grammar school booklet and the Com- 
mittee expresses appreciation for the 
interest that has been manifested. 

With respect to the new booklet for 
high schools which is in the process of 
preparation and to which reference 
was made in last month’s announce- 
ment, the Committee regrets to state 
that due to extra effort that is being 
put forth to revise thoroughly the talk 
on the Federal Reserve System which 
will be included therein, more time 
has been consumed than was originally 
anticipated and it cannot be stated def- 
initely at this time when the booklet 
will be off the press. 

However, orders for it will be ac- 
cepted by C. F. Zimmerman, Secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Bankers Associa- 
tion if addressed care of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Huntingdon, Pa., or the 
undersigned, as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, for filling when the booklet is 
ready for distribution. 

Attention is again directed to the 
fact that both booklets are available on 
a gratis basis, the only restriction being 
that the grammar school booklets are 
for use by teachers in senior grammar 
grades and the high school booklet for 
teachers and pupils in sensor commer- 
cial classes. 

P. B. Detwiler, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Public Education, 
Pennsylvania Bankers  Associa- 
tion, c/o Philadelphia National 
Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Statue of Liberty 
Poetry Contest 


IHHE National Life Conservation So- 
ciety announces a national contest 
on the subject, “The Statue of Liberty, 
its Significance after Fifty Years,” as 
a part of the celebration of the Statue 
of Liberty Fiftieth anniversary. Since 
the Statue of Liberty is a monument 
dedicated to international friendship 
anyone, regardless of country is wel- 
come to enter the contest provided the 
poem is written in English. There is 
no restriction as to age, race, or sex. 
Teachers and leaders of organiza- 
tions are requested to invite those who 
come under their influence to take part 
in the contest. For further informa- 
tion write Mrs. Charles Cyrus Mar- 
shall, President, National Life Conser- 
vation Society, 2239 Tiebout Ave., N. 
¥:'€. 
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Rock 
Island 


of the 
SCENIC WEST 


COLORADO 
YELLOWSTONE 
CALIFORNIA 





You can afford an unusual 
outing at the low fares offered 
this summer. Delightful all- 
expense tours, too—anywhere 
west. Ask for full information. 


WIDE CHOICE OF ROUTES 
Go One Way— Return Another 
Air-Conditioned Trains 


SAN DIEGO EXPOSITION 


Open All Summer 


PORTLAND,ORE. 


June 28 to July 2 





Mail This Coupon 


LINCOLN BURGHER, D. F. & P. A. 
1204 Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg. 


| 
} 
I 
; Philadelphia, Pa. Phone Pennypacker 2038 or 
I H. M. BROWN, D. F. & P. A. 

1422 Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

! Phone Atlantic 5673 

! Please quote fares and forward literature on 
! C) Colorado [] Yellowstone [) California 
; [] All-Expense Tours. Check booklets desired. 
i} 
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« N EW BOOKS » 


Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We include only 
those that we commend to the favorable attention of ofr readers, who can decide what ks they want to read, and 
at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books which they may never have the time to read. The 
following announcements unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough infor- 
mation to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 





Worp Srupigs. R. G. Walters, Grove 
City College. 149 pp.  South- 
Western Publishing Co. $0.72. 
WORKBOOK. $0.44 

More than a speller, this book may 


Vacation 
a 






cintets 





@ YELLOWSTONE ... America’s 
National Park. 
continental trip. 
ful hotels the lowest ever! 

@ DUDE RANCHES...In the Montana- 
Wyoming Rockies, discriminating folks find 


greatest 
May be included in a trans- 
1936 tour rate via delight- 


Ranch life most intriguing. Send for Ranch 


Ibum. 

@ PACIFIC NORTHWEST ... Rainier Na- 
tional Park, Mt. Baker, Olympic Peninsula, 
fascinating cities of Seattle, Portland, (N. E. 
A. Convention), Tacoma, Spokane, sur- 
rounded by a vacation paradise. 

@ ALASKA... Cruise the mountain-fringed 
Inside Passage to a land of unsurpassed 
scenic beauty. 

@ CALIFORNIA ...Go or return through 
the colorful Pacific Northwest. 


Go by Air-Conditioned Train— 


Comfortably, safely, economically. (Travel 
costs from the East this summer probably 
will be the lowest in years.) 


soil saaltiiaiall Roller-~Kearing 


NORTH COAST 
LIMITED 


For free literature and 

information, address a let- 

ter or card, or mail the 
coupon to 


B. M. DECKER 
Dept. A, Northern Pacific Ry. 
926 Fidelity-Phila. Trust Bldg. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 








( ) Escorted, All-expense tour. 
( ) Independent tour. 
( )I plan to attend Portland N.E.A. Convention. 


Please send details. 











be used for an independent word 
studies course or as a supplement in 
such courses as English, letter writing, 
typewriting, shorthand, transcription, 
or secretarial training. The workbook 
is optional. 


BUILDING CHARACTER AND PERSON- 
ALITY. Wm. A. Wheatley and 
Royce R. Mallory, State Teachers 
College, Edinboro. 362 pp. II- 
lus. Ginn. $1.20 

A discussion text in orientation and 
guidance for high school students. The 
book presents, in Part One, the simple 
facts of elementary psychology which 
will help the student to understand and 
develop his personality wealth, and in 

Part Two, a survey of the world of 

vocations and human relationships in 

which he must live. Written in easy, 
conversational style. 


BUDGETING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Chris 
A. De Young. 610 pp. Double- 
day, Doran. $3.50 

This book was prepared with two 
purposes in mind: First, it furnishes a 
complete analysis of budgetary plans 
and techniques for the executives in 
service. Second, it provides a thorough 
text for those courses in public school 
finance and budgeting offered to the 
executive in training. The book con- 
tains illustrations drawn from the best 
of contemporary practices in its field. 

It also presents questions and problems 

for classroom discussion and _ solution. 


ADVENTURES IN APPRECIATION. Edited 
by H. C. Schweikert, H. Augustus 
Miller, and Luella B. Cook. 1065 
pp. Harcourt, Brace. $1.92 

A sophomore anthology plus a text- 
book. It provides 107 selections of the 
chief literary types; a dictionary of 
words, names, and phrases; and an in- 
dex of authors and titles. 


PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES OF CUR- 
RICULUM MAKING. E. M. Draper. 

875 pp. D. Appleton-Century. $3 
The author of this book believes 
that every teacher should know the 
techniques of constructing a course of 
study in his particular field. This in- 
volves developing general objectives, 
selecting and validating specific ob- 
jectives, determining and organizing 


the content of the course, selecting a 

method suitable to his personality and 

scholarship, the needs of the students, 
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and the teaching materials; planning 
and developing a testing program that 
will enable him to evaluate the results 
of his teaching. The present volume 
has been developed to assist the teach. 
ers to do these things at all levels in 
the school organization. 


EDUCATION AND THE SOCIAL Con- 
FLICT. Howard D. Langford. 
210 pp. Macmillan. $1.75 

This book, the third volume in the 
series of research publications sponsor- 
ed by Kappa Delta Pi, offers a chal- 
lenge which, however radically one 
may disagree with its assumptions or 
its conclusions, cannot be ignored by 
thinking educators. In it the author 
voices his belief that present social con- 
ditions in the United States, which he 
interprets as a “‘social conflict’’ must re- 
sult in a complete reorganization of 
our educational system, from the ele- 
mentary school to the university and 
teacher-training institution, and 
through it or concurrently with it a 
complete change in the economic and 
governmental systems in this country. 
He sets forth his ideas for such a te- 
organization, in which, he believes, the 
teachers must take an active part in 

cooperation with the workers. 


THE AMERICAN CITIZEN. John A. Kin- 
neman, Richard G. Browne, and 
Robert S. Ellwood. Harper and 
Brothers. 


This volume is not a mere epitome 
of facts. That this is true is no doubt 
due to the authors’ desire to make their 
statements vitally significant for their 
readers. 

The book is not overloaded with 
statistical tables and graphs. An en- 
tonic effect on the reader is thus avoid- 
ed and rapid reading is, therefore, 
possible. Special care was taken with 
the teaching materials, presented at the 
end of each chapter, especially with 
the Questions for Discussion and Com- 
munity Problems. Included in the 
book are well selected references and a 
well chosen glossary. These features 
help to place this book among the out- 
standing texts in the field of civics. 

In Part One, we get a clear expla 
nation of how the citizen governs him- 
self. In this section, we find interesting 
information about the activities of an 
American citizen, the nature of citizen- 
ship, the meaning of democracy, the 
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essentials of a democratic society, the 
features of monarchies and _aristocra- 
cies, fascism, communism, and how 
minority groups demand representation 
in government. In Part Two, such 
topics as constitutions and _ charters, 
local governments, state governments, 
the federal government, and financing 
the government are intelligently an- 
alyzed. Part Three is concerned 
with showing why the citizen needs 
protection and security. Part Four 
deals with three services which citizens 
everywhere demand: education, recrea- 
tion, aid to business. The main point 
brought out in Part Five is that it is 
necessary for government to be flexible 
and changeable so that the demands of 
the citizens can be met. Part Six 
makes the student realize that govern- 
ments operate not so much from the 
seats of government as they do from 
the wishes and plans of organized 
groups of citizens. Part Seven presents 
the ways in which the citizen can and 
should participate in the actual opera- 
tion of government. The chapters en- 
titled “Politics as a Hobby’ and ‘‘Pub- 
lic Service as a Career” in this section 
of the book are, indeed, illuminating. 
Throughout this volume, it is quite 
evident that it is the authors’ intention 
to have the citizen occupy the center of 
the stage—a position which should be 
the citizen’s in a democratic society. 
This book is intended for use prim- 
arily in the senior high school, and we 
heartily recommend it to social science 
teachers. However, inasmuch as the 
attention throughout the book is cen- 
tered in the activities of the citizen, it 
will be found helpful as supplemen- 
tary reading in a wide variety of cours- 
es. There is no doubt in the reviewer's 
mind that the authors have included in 
this volume a large amount of material 
which should enable the young citizen 
to function intelligently. If one is 
looking for a book that gets somewhat 
away from the beaten path of conven- 
tional civics, ““The American Citizen”’ 
by Kinneman, Browne, and Ellwood is 

IT!—Davip NewMarK, Philadelphia 

Normal School. 

LITERATURE AND LIFE. Book Three 
American Literature. Dudley 
Miles, Evander H. S., New York 
City; Robert C. Pooley, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; and Edwin 
Greenlaw, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 713 pp. 140 illustra- 
tions. Scott, Foresman’ & Co. $2 

This text aims to develop an under- 
standing and appreciation of our lit- 
erature as a_ reflection of characters, 
manners, and ideals, that are essen- 
tially “American.” Outstanding _ per- 
sonalities and their contributions are 
depicted in the historical and literary 
scenes of their times. As study and 
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teaching aids, there are historical pre- 
views, summaries, suggestions for class 
discussion and activities; type-study se- 
lections, and reading lists. This study 
of literature, with its political, social, 
and economic background, — will 
definitely affect the social outlook of 
students, whether they go on to col- 
lege, into the factory, or into business. 
THE ALICE AND JERRY Books, the 
primary readers for Reading 
Foundation Series 
Basic pre-primer, Rides and Slides; 
second pre-primer, Here and There; 
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Primer, Day In and Day Out; first 
reader, Round About; and Second 
reader, Friendly Village; and more to 
follow. A completely new series built 
to meet the expressed desires of 
teachers, supervisors, and  superin- 
tendents in practical, usable classroom 
form. The child will find here an 


easy, free, and fascinating adventure. 
Learning to read becomes easy, inviting, 
and stimulating. Send for analysis of 
“A revelation and a revolution” in 
basic reading to Row, Peterson, Evans- 
ton, IIl. 











What finer vacation than, from the deck of a palatial Canadian National 
steamer, to see Taku Glacier, the fjords of the North Pacific Coast, 
Gardner Canal, Douglas Channel, totem guarded Indian villages! 
Colorful, distinctive ports of call will thrill you on this protected 
ocean voyage to Skagway — beyond which lies the Trail of ’98. 


Come, breathe the romance of those Gold Rush days! 


Shipboard 


games, masquerades, dancing, fill the long days and alluring nights. 
Come by Canadian National Railways’ “Continental Limited”. See 
the Canadian Rockies at their finest, and so combine two vacations 
in one — Alaska — and a holiday in Jasper National Park. In this 
alpine wonderland, Canadian National’s Jasper Park Lodge affords 
delightful accommodation, with golf, riding, hiking, swimming, 


climbing at their best. 


You can do it all on a 1936 budget. Rates at Jasper Park Lodge, including 
room and meals, $7.00 and up per day. Low rail fares in Standard and Tourist 
sleeping cars and coaches. From Vancouver to Alaska (fare applies also from 
Victoria and Seattle), $90.00 and up; via Sitka $110.00 and up, including room 
and meals on steamer except at Skagway. A// outside rooms. 


Your trip to the National Education Association Convention 
can beathrilling experience. Your nearest Canadian National 


representative will gladly hel 
arrange your post-Convention days. Round trip fares from 
Eastern points are good in one or both directions via 
Canadian National Railways and the Canadian Rockies. 
descriptive booklets call or write: 
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OF THE MIND’s DE- 
48 pp. Mac- 


THE MysTERY 
SIRE. John Finley. 
millan. $1 

The seventh volume of the Kappa 

Delta Pi lecture series is a notably ar- 
tistic discussion of ‘the mystery of an 
urge that will not let man rest satisfied 
with what was or is.” This urge com- 
pels man to search for the dynamic 
truth that explains the mystery of 
evolution and progress. The role of 
education in this search is only part of 
the wealth of thoughts from the one- 
time commissioner of education of the 
state of New York, college president, 
professor, and editor. 








10% to 13% DAYS 
prs a DIFFERENT 
VACATION 


Visit the lands of the Northern 
Lights — Lower St. Lawrence— 
Gaspe—Newfoundland—Labra- 
dor. Here, where life goes on un- 
changed by civilization you’ll: see 
Eskimos — icebergs — Grenfell 
Missions. And, aboard the luxu- 
rious Clarke cruise ships these 
thrilling lands pass in majestic 
review. Good companions—quaint 
ports of call—comfortable cabins— 
sunny days—cool nights! 
Sailings from Montreal, May to 
October. 
Use the coupon for descriptive 
literature or ask any travel agent. 


a ARKEM—— 


teamship 
Co~{imited 


Dept. 36-] 
Dominion Square Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada 
Please mail free literature on Clarke 


Cruises to 


Name...... 


es eee 


MAN AND THE Motor Car. _ Albert 
W. Whitney, editor. 256 pp. 
National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, One Park 
Ave:, N.Y.°C. $1 


School Drive Against Death. Gath- 
ered from tested and perfected lessons 
in advanced schools and from the 
traffic suggestions of city and county 
experts, subjected to practical school 
men, rewritten and again submitted, 
approved by the President of the NEA, 
by an advisory board embracing public 
school teachers, university professors, 
and automotive experts, offered at the 
bare cost of printing and binding, a 


textbook for training in automobile 
driving. 
THE WorLp OF Music. A_ kinder- 


garten course of two books: SING 
A SonNG—122 rote songs, with 
piano accompaniments, and PLAY 
A TuNe—150 piano selections ; 
with Teachers’ Manual for Prim- 
ary Grades. An elementary vocal 
course of six books: LISTEN AND 
SING—120 songs, $0.68; TUN- 
ING UP—154 songs, $0.72; RHy- 
THMS AND RIMES—153 _ songs, 
$0.76; SONGS OF MANy LANDs— 
186 songs, $0.76; BLENDING 
VoIcEs—182 songs, $0.80; and 
TUNES AND HARMONIES—171 
songs; with Teachers’ Manuals 
and books of Accompaniments. 
These books compiled by Mabelle 
Glenn, Kansas City, Mo.; Helen 
S. Leavitt, Boston University; 
Victor L. F. Rebmann, former di- 
rector of music, Westchester 
County, N. Y.; and Earl L. Baker, 
formerly of Lawrence College, 
Appleton, Wis. Art Editor, C. 
Valentine Kirby, State Director of 
Art, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Many of these songs are folk tunes, 
representative of different countries. 
They are satisfying in their melodic ex- 


pression, short and simple, entirely 
within the range of the children’s 
voices. The repetition of tones enables 


the teacher to locate voices that have 


difficulty in holding the pitch. The 
verses themselves reflect childhood 
interests and experiences. The illus- 


trations, in color, many of them full- 
page, chosen from works of art, or 
sketched appropriately for the senti- 
ment of the songs, are especially 
attractive. Books for other grades are 
to follow. 

ENGLISH THROUGH EXPERIENCE. Book 
I. Ruth M. Weeks, Thelma W. 
Cook, P. H. Deffendall. 192 pp. 
Macmillan. $0.56 

A work-text for a one year’s course of 
junior high school-grammar and usage, 
oral and written composition, explora- 
tory reading, and dictionary study. It 
is divided into ten units, each built up 
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around an interesting activity which 
supplies the content of drill sentences, 
oral and written composition assign. 
ments, reading suggestions, and diction. 
ary study. 


As OTHERS LIKE You. $0.25. A 
TEST ON SociAL UsaGE $0.10, 
Margaret B. Stephenson and Ruth 
L. Millet. McKnight & Mc. 
Knight, 109-111 W. Market St, 
Bloomington, Il. 

A pamphlet for high school and 
college students on social _ practices 
accompanied by a test on social usage 
by two deans of women in Missouri. 
EveRYDAY LIFE PRE-PRIMER. Ethel 

Maltby Gehres. 44 text pages, 44 
action photographs. Bound in 
cloth, $0.32; bound in_ paper, 
$0.16. Winston 

Here is another charming book of 
photographs and very simple stories, by 
the author of the “Everyday Life 
Primer” and “Wag—A Friendly Dog.” 
The rich social studies background is 
centered around family relationships, 
and stresses the importance of helpful- 
ness, cooperation, and the responsi- 
bility of each individual to the group. 
Each page has a big, attractive photo- 
graph, full of action and rich in child- 
appeal. 


Books Received 
Ginn & Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 

MILTON’s MINOR PoEMs. Compil- 
ed by Tom Peete Cross. $0.52. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 

DIRECTIVE STUDY SHEETS IN HIGH 
SCHOOL Civics. Charles C. 
Barnes. $0.36. 

RIDE THE WIND. 
Phillips. $0.80 

Bruce Humphries, Inc., 
Boston, Mass.: 


Ethel Calvert 


306 Stuart St., 


Up IN THE Attic. Cora R. Kelly. 
$0.80 
Iroguois Publishing Co., Syracuse, N. 
mis 


A WoRKBOOK IN AMERICAN HIs- 

ToRY. Gertrude and John Van 
Duyn Southworth. $0.64 

Department of Superintendence, 1201 

Sixteenth St., Washington, D. 

Ge 

SOcIAL STUDIES CURRICULUM. 

Fourteenth Yearbook. $2 

Burdett Co., 39 Division St. 

Newark, N. J.: 

STUDENT’S WORKBOOK AND GUIDE 


THE 


Silver 


IN MODERN History. Robert 
B. Weaver. $0.76 
World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
Nera 
INSTRUCTIONAL TESTS IN _ BOOK- 
KEEPING. Fayette H. Elwell 


& John G. Fowlkes 
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THE YEARS HAVE PROVED.... 
| ..and 23,000 Teachers Know.... 





plans. 
your future. 


YOU? 





Woolworth Bldg., 


3043 Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
417 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS’ 
SALARY SCHEDULES. Part 1: Ad- 
ministrative and fact-finding _ pro- 
cedures. Vol. XIV—No. 1 January 
1936. National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

The following pamphlet may be 
secured from the United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C.: Arms IN BooK SELECTION FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
Edith A. Lathrop. Pamphlet No. 65 
Department of the Interior. 


Good Will Day Material 
Available 


HE International Relations Com- 

mittee of the National Council of 
Teachers of English has prepared a 
bulletin for teachers containing plans 
for the celebration of Good Will Day 
(May 18) and suggestions for other 
activities to promote international un- 
derstanding. Any who wish a copy of 
the bulletin should write to National 
Council of Teachers of English, 211 
West 68th Street, Chicago, Illinois, en- 
closing ten cents in stamps or coin. 


that E. B. A. offers dependable Income Protection. 
A quarter-century of service in the payment of 
claims is ample evidence of this. 


Income Protection is a necessity in your financial 
It removes the element of chance from 
It guarantees peace of mind... and 
cash compensation after disability. 
but little to own. 


WHAT SHOULD TRUE PROTECTION PROVIDE FOR 


Obviously, complete and year-round coverage. It 
should pay for all diseases, all accidents, all per- 
sonal quarantine. 
ness, convalescence, and partial as well as total 
accident disability. 
cation as well as school-terms. 


E. B.A. is unusual because it does all this... has been 
doing it for 25 years. 
protected, why not allow us to give you full infor- 
mation about this plan? 


EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


Yet it costs 


It should cover first week of ill- 


And it must do all this in va- 


If you are not completely 


Lancaster, Penna. 





Loan Libraries 


HE Women’s International League 

has available a loan library of 
books for children or adults. Books 
can be secured without cost except for 
transportation. Boxes of books may 
be requested for children only, for 
adults only, or mixed. The boxes will 
hold twenty to thirty-five books and 
will be loaned to any responsible in- 
dividual who will make use of them for 
community purposes. The library may 
be kept for two months, or longer if 
requested. The only cost will be ex- 
press charges. Cards will be placed in 
the books so that local circulation may 
be handled with little effort. It is ex- 
pected that some one person will be re- 
sponsible for checking the books on re- 
ceipt and collecting all of them and 
shipping them back in good condition 
at the end of the loan period. 

For further information address: 
LITERATURE HEADQUARTERS 
Women’s International League 
1924 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 


THE AMANDA E. Stout elementary 
school building in the southern sec- 
tion of Reading was dedicated Feb- 
ruary 22. 








HEADQUARTERS 


BLACK HILLS so. caxors 


Nearest, newest, most romantic 
land of rugged mountain beauty. 
Magnificent scenery. See a moun- 
tain being sculptured into the 
world’s mightiest memorial. 
Glorious climate. Round trip from Chica- 
go as low as $23.30. Money-Saving All- 
Expense Tours. 


NORTH WOODS 


of Wisconsin, Upper Michigan. 
An empire of sparkling lakes and 
vivid, fragrant forest—only afew 
hours from Chicago. Excellent 
; moderately priced accommoda- 
tions. Round trip fares from Chicago as 
low as $8.90. 8 and 15-Day All-Expense 
Trips at Low Cost. 


COLORADO 


The sublime Rockies— majestic 
snow capped peaks that seem to 
pierce the sky. Round trip fare 
from Chicago as low as $27.50. 


YELLOWSTONE 


The most amazing group of 
natural wonders and beauties in 
the world. Round trip fare from 
Chicago as low as $46.95. 


ZION-BRYCE- 
GRAND CANYON 


Unbelievable rock formations, 
gorgeously colored. Round trip 
rail fare from Chicago to Cedar 
City, Utah, as low as $48.25. 


CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco, meeting place of 
travelers from the seven seas— 
Los Angeles, fascinating land of 
make-believe — the Fair at San 
Diego — embowered in tropic 
verdure with a back drop of snow 
capped mountains. Round trip fare from 
Chicago as low as $57.35. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
The N. E. A. Convention, June 
27-July 2, at Portland, Ore., the 
city of roses, ringed about by 
majestic peaks. Round trip from 
Chicago as low as $57.35. 


ALASKA 


A low priced side trip. 


CANADIAN ROCKIES 


Banff -Lake Louise. Going to or 
returning from the Pacific Coast, 
at no extra cost. 


2468 
CHICAGO «NORTH WESTERN RY. 
== Rukof te famw D> = 
'R. Thomson, Passenger Traffic Manager, 4 } 
j Chicago & North Western Ry., 

j 400 W. Madison St., Chicago. 

Please send me information about -.----- 
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ur way fo or Lon, 





.p: CONVENT, oy 






Ride the SS 


EMPIRE BUILDER XS 


between Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapo- 
lis, and Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Portland, Alaska, California 





| 


THE .. TRIP OF THE YEAR } 










and.at low cost 





At one of the cozy Chalets in Glacier National Park 


... stop off at 


Glacier Park 


@ When you plan your trip to the N. E. A. 
Convention at Portland, Ore., June 28 to July 
3, get the utmost vacation value for your 
money. Go Great Northern on the Empire 
Builder and stop off at Glacier National 
Park, ‘‘America’s most sublime wilderness” 
—containing countless shimmering waterfalls 
—250 lakes fed by 60 sky-born glaciers. 
If your time is limited take advantage of new 
1, 2 or 3 day low cost ‘'stop-off tours.’’ Then 
west to the magic cities and enchanted play- 
grounds of Pacific Northwest... Spokane, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, Vancouver, Vic- 
toria; Mt. Rainier, Mt. Baker, the Olympics— 
north over sheltered seas to Alaska—south 
to California. 


Inquire about 
Low-Cost All-Expense Tours 
Throughout the West 


Great Northern offers low round trip tickets, 
excellent meals at bargain prices, fine tourist 
sleeping cars and newtype luxury coaches as 
well as standard Pullmans. Choice of routes 
returning including California and Canada. 


CLIP THIS COUPON 
---FOR GILT-EDGE INFORMATION--~— 


A. E. ROHMER P. H. YORKE 
District Passenger Agent General Agent 
ept. P-1 or Dept. P-1 

Great Northern Railway Great Northern Railway 

504 Finance Bldg. 602 H. W. Oliver Bldg. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
NR i ee ah Seca ee ei EC he he ne 
PONE Sos cere te ee eee 8 ee ee 
RO oo apt 5 it em es ok ee 


O Iplan on attending the N. E. A. Convention 
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NOTES and NEWS 





SUPERINTENDENT LESTER K. ADE 
of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg, has announced per- 
sonnel changes in his staff. WILBUR 
R. LEcRON, formerly principal of the 
Collegiate Institute at York, has been 
appointed as senior secondary educa- 
tional adviser. LEONA A. SAVAGE, 
Benton, has been named to succeed 
Helen C. Markell, as school attendance 
consultant, and RICHARD H. KLINE, 
Wyomissing, succeeds Frank High- 
berger, as junior building construction 
engineer on the State Board of Archi- 
tects. 

PAUL J. STEELE, now on the fac- 
ulty of Biltmore College, Asheville, N. 
C., succeeds John D. Trimmer,  re- 
signed, as dean of men and instructor 
in mathematics and science at State 
Teachers College, Mansfield. 

THE Rev. STEPHEN J. BRYAN be- 
came acting president of Duquesne 
University, Pittsburgh, on February 25, 
succeeding the Rev. J. Henry Goebel, 
vice-president. 

EUGENE S. FARLEy, director of re- 
search in the public schools at Newark, 
N. J., since 1929, has been named 
president of Bucknell University Junior 
College, which was established in 
Wilkes-Barre in 1932. He _ succeeds 
John H. Eisenhauer, who resigned in 
the fall to accept appointment as prin- 


cipal of the Reading senior high 
school. 
PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D._ ROOSE- 


VELT was presented the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of jurisprudence at the 
Founder’s Day ‘exercises of Temple 
University on February 22. On the 
same day the university dedicated a 
new library. 

DONALD M. CRESSWELL, who served 
as editor in the Department of Public 
Instruction for several years,, is doing 
publicity work in the welfare cam- 
paigns of certain organizations in the 
city of Philadelphia. 

JoHN H. Abas, principal of Per- 
ry High School, Pittsburgh, has been 
appointed to the board of trustees of 
the State Teachers College, Slippery 
Rock, by Governor George H. Earle. 

FRANK P. Graves, New York State 
Commissioner of Education, received 
the medal awarded annually by the 
Academy of Public Education for dis- 
tinguished service to education in the 
state at the annual meeting held at the 
Waldorf Astoria on February 18. The 
subject of the meeting was “Financing 
Public Education.” 

JAMES C. GOURLEY, a teacher in 
Windber, has accepted a position in a 
Pittsburgh high school. 


MARTHA E. BRITTON, former assist- 
ant county superintendent of Crawford 
County public schools, is now clerk of 
courts of that county. Last fall she 
was elected over four men opponents. 
She is the only woman holding county 
office in Crawford County. 

HELEN C. MARKELL, consultant in 
the division of child accounting and 
statistics of the State Department of 
Public Instruction, has been appointed 
attendance supervisor in the depart- 
ment of superintendence of the Phila- 


delphia public schools to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Nelson 
C. Ogden. 


M. LUTHER LAUSCH, member of the 
faculty of the Peters Township High 
School at Lemasters, has been ap- 
pointed principal of the school to suc- 
ceed J. Paul Burkhart who became as- 
sistant superintendent of Cumberland 
County schools on February 15. 

Davin L. GLATFELTER, president of 
the board of education at Columbia, 
has given the school district a twenty- 
acre plot of ground for an athletic 
field. The school board immediately 
appropriated $10,000 for materials to 
improve the field and voted to apply 
for $200,000 of Federal funds. The 
field is to be named the Lieutenant 
Richard Glatfelter Memorial field for 
his son who was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident in 1933. The plans 
call for two concrete grand stands, 
football and baseball playing fields, 
running track, and tennis courts. 

A. PARK ORTH, commercial teacher 
in William Penn High School, Harris- 
burg, has resigned to accept a position 
at Rider College, Trenton, N. J. 

NorMAN W. CAMERON, formerly 
president of the State Teachers College 
at West Chester, has been elected act- 
ing superintendent of schools in Cecil 
County, Md. Dr. Cameron, who is a 
native of Cecil County, succeeds How- 
ard T. Ruhl, who resigned because of 
ill health. 

HENRY KLONOWER, Chief, Teacher 
Division, State Department of Public 
Instruction, was reelected at St. Louis 
as president of the National Associa- 
tion of State Directors of Teacher 
Training and Certification. 

HAROLD PHILPpoTT of New Castle 
has accepted a position in the bureau 
of professional licensing, division of 
architecture, Department of Public In- 
struction. Mr. Philpott is a graduate 
of the University of Michigan in 1928, 
where he pursued studies in architec- 
tural design in that Department of the 
University. 
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WiLtiAM H. WEIss, superintendent 
of the schools of Bethlehem, was dis- 
missed by a 6-3 vote of the school 
board February 26, effective March 10. 
On March 9, Judge William M. Mc- 
Kean of the Northampton County 
court granted a temporary injunction 
restraining the school board from dis- 
missing its superintendent of schools. 
W. G. Barthold, solicitor for the 
school board, filed papers attacking the 
jurisdiction of the court. 


RICHARD H. KLINE of Wyomissing, 
who has been associated with Alexander 
F. Smith & Company, architects of 
Reading, has been appointed to a place 
in the division of architecture under 
the bureau of professional licensing in 
the Department of Public Instruction. 
Mr. Kline is a graduate of Franklin 
and Marshall Academy and of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania School of 
Architecture. He has already taken up 
his duties in the Department. 

A $7,000,000 Girt to Northwestern 
University from the estate of Roger 
Deering, heir to the Deering farm 
machine fortune who died February 2 
at Phoenix, Arizona, has been an- 
nounced by President Walter Dill Scott 
of the university. 


THE CRAWFORD COUNTY Principals’ 
and High School Teachers’ Association 
held an important meeting on Thurs- 
day evening, January 30, in the Court 
House in Meadville. The entire eve- 
ning was devoted to the field of English. 
The four speakers were: F. F. See- 
ley, Allegheny College; R. R. Mallory, 
State Teachers College, Edinboro; 
Delroy M. Root, Cambridge Springs, 
and Jane Barr, Cochranton. 


VACATION 
DAYS 


You’ve earned them—now plan them 
carefully, so as to make days and dol- 
lars count for most! The recreation and 
scenic high-spots of the continent may 
be combined delightfully and econom- 
ically — National Parks, California, 
Alaska, Canadian Rockies, Banff, Jas- 
per, Eastern Canada. illustrated folder, 
“Selected Summer Tours’’ outlines 
routes, time and cost. 

Send coupon TODAY for your free copy, 
to Canadian National Railways, 673 
Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y., or 420 Main 
St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

: - — — — — COUPON- -— — — —— — 


Please send me illustrated folder 
‘““SELECTED SUMMER TOURS’”’ 
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THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE at 
Edinboro is planning to observe the 
75th Anniversary of its founding as a 
teacher training institution on Thurs- 
day, April 23. The central theme of 
the anniversary program will be ‘The 
Importance of a Well-Balanced Pro- 
gram for the Preparation of Teachers 
in Pennsylvania.” Among the prom- 
inent speakers and persons who have 
planned to attend the celebration are 
Governor Earle and State Superintend- 
ent Ade. Following the anniversary 
program, on April 24, will be a sig- 
nificant Rural School Conference. At 
this Conference Mabel Carney of Co- 
lumbia University and J. L. Butter- 
worth of Cornell University will be 
the leading speakers. 


THE Roppy SciENntTIFIC Society of 
the State Teachers College, Millers- 
ville, one of forty organizations in the 
school, proved by its enrolment of 110 
members at the beginning of the sec- 
ond semester to be the most popular. 
The society, named for H. Justin 
Roddy, local scientist and former pro- 
fessor at Millersville, is under the 
sponsorship of F. G. Beckmyer of the 
science department. 


THE SOUTH MOUNTAIN CHAPTER 
of FFA held its annual banquet in 
Arendtsville on February 11. The 
boys were hosts to their fathers and 
mothers, the faculty, the school direc- 
tors, the grade teachers of the school 
district, and a number of special guests 
including the State Senator, the county 
superintendent and his assistant, the 
supervisor of agriculture of York 
County, the president of the State FFA, 
and H. C. Fetterolf of the Department 
of Public Instruction, who was the 
chief speaker at the banquet. The 230 
people at the banquet were served 
roast baby beef grown by the agricul- 
ture instructor and butchered by the 
boys. 

A SOCIAL STUDIES CONFERENCE for 
teachers in the Midwestern Convention 
District of PSEA was held at the State 
Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Feb- 
ruary 15. Alfred P. James of the de- 
partment of history of the University 
of Pittsburgh spoke on “History and 
Worldmindedness.” Sectional meetings 
for elementary, junior high, and senior 
high teachers were held. 

THE LINESVILLE High School Glee 
Club of 40 voices, with Mrs. Hazel A. 
Hamilton directing, was heard over 
Station WLEU, Erie, February 1. Two 
of its members were asked to contrib- 
ute to an American Legion Program 
as Crawford County representatives 
broadcasting, February 20, in Erie. 

THE ART CLASSES of Linesville High 
attended the International Art Exhibit 
in Pittsburgh in the fall. 
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PROBABLY the only cavern in the 
world in which musical sounds are pro- 
duced by the wind is Fingal’s Cave on 
Staffa Island, one of the Hebrides off 
Scotland. It was during a visit there 
that Mendelssohn was inspired to write 
his overture ‘““The Hebrides.” 


tt al 

MOST important educational trend 
is believed to be the new regraded cur- 
riculum in arithmetic, whereby much of 
the subject matter of Grades 3, 4, and 5 
is moved up half a grade. By means 
of this plan THE New CurrIcuLUM 
ARITHMETICS (Brueckner et al.) facilitate 
learning, reduce failures, and provide 
additional socializing experiences which 
greatly enrich and vitalize the work. 


Recently a law was passed 
in China prohibiting the 
Chinese from reading Lewis 
Carroll’s : AtIcE’s ADVEN- 
TURES IN WONDERLAND.* 
Lawmakers explained that because the 
book portrays animals that speak, it is 
blasphemous. ‘A blasphemous law!” 
declare Carroll enthusiasts. ‘‘There 
should be a law making it compulsory 
for everyone to read ALICE.” *One of 
the 35 titles in THE WINSTON CLEAR- 
Type Poputar Criassics. Do you have 
the complete list? 


“— 
ANALYSIS of reading ability of 
5,354 pupils in 16 New York City high 
schools revealed the following: 15% 
were below fifth grade level; 21.3% were 
at fifth grade level; 35.6% were at sixth 
grade level; 19.2% were at seventh 
grade level; 8.9% were at eighth grade 
level or above. The pupils examined 
were selected on the basis of an intelli- 
gence quotient below 90. Winston 
representatives report similar situations 
in all sections of the U. S. Ideal for use 
in diagnostic and remedial reading in- 
struction are Scouring ‘THROUGH, 
PIONEER TRAILS, and THE Rounpb-UP. 


Business is going to the dogs 
—to the 15,000,000 dogs in 
the U.S. Daily feeding cost, 
$1,500,000.00. Add cost of 
veterinary services, collars, 
kennels, etc., and the aggregate dog bill 
reaches $600,000,000.00 a year. 
“~~ 

JN some cigar stores around Times 
Square in New York City, the telephone 
books are subjected to such hard usage 
that they are completely worn out 
within 72 hours. ‘Textbooks, like tele- 
phone books, receive hard usage. A 
suggestion—equip your pupils with geog- 
raphies, arithmetics, and histories bound 
in the patented Winston ‘‘Hercules” 
binding—the strongest binding known. 


The JOHN C. wi] NS yee), | COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ *-—— PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO ¥ ATLANTA T DALLAS T SAN FRANCISCO 
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Westmoreland Music Educators 
Organize 


HE music teachers of Westmoreland County recently 

formed an organization to be called the Westmoreland 
Music Educators Association. Hulda Jane Kenley of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, was the speaker 
for the first meeting. Committees were formed and plans 
made for monthly broadcasts, and for a music festival to be 
held in the spring. 

The officers are: 

Lillian Stickle, Hempfield Township, president. 

Carl Nehr, New Florence, vice-president. 

Alberta Williams, West Newton, secretary. 

Anna M. Kressler, Jeannette, treasurer. 

Harold F. Hetrick, Irwin, director of public relations. 


Are You EARNING 


or Just SPENDING 
This Summer « 


We will give you a real opportunity to earn dur- 
ing all or a part of the summer with an educa- 
tional plan unique in SCOPE, in ORGANIZA- 
TION and in ADAPTABILITY. It has been 
declared by educators: ‘‘the finest contribution to 
present day education in twenty-five years.’’ Write 


Houghton Miffin Co. 


1136 Lincoln Liberty Bldg. Phila., Pa. 














Our Business Life 
B 
Lloyd iia 


A junior business text that recognizes the part played by 
the individual in business or in economic community life. 
It deals with the effective and efficient use of the com- 
mon business services. The foundation which it builds 
for business-like living also serves as a foundation for 
further study of business subjects and for work in the 
business world. Filled with worth-while student activ- 
ity, it generates enthusiasm for the course on the part 
of both the teacher and the student. Can be used with 
or without the correlated work book. Beautifully print- 
ed, profusely illustrated, and unusually readable. 


Ready April 15 


Place your order now with our nearest office 
for an examination copy. 


& 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 
New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 


A GREGG BOOK IS A GOOD BOOK 
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Integrated Elementary Education 
(From page 316) 

1. More ability to follow direction 

2. Better standards of living 

3. More ability to evaluate, judge, estimate, compare, 

and draw conclusions 

4. Development of real interest and pleasure in school 

work 

5. A decided increase in vocabulary and use of new 

words 

6. A keener sense of observation 

7. Definite knowledge of local surroundings and the 

world in general 

8. More appreciation of the art, music, and literature 

of other races 

9. Better muscle coordination and more skill in handling 

tools and materials 

10. Better conception of real cooperation 

11. More ability to set self-appointed tasks 

12. A realization that all subjects of the curriculum are 

correlated and used in practical living 

13. More appreciation of our country, its opportunities, 

advantages, etc. 

14, Ability to use reference material 

15. Higher ideals for true citizenship. 

The final step was to make a record of the activities 
suggested by the children which might follow or develop 
from the unit on which they were working. 

An exhibit of work accomplished in these units was dis- 
played during the convention of the Southern District of the 
PSEA which was held in Hanover, December 6 and 7. The 
various units were each assembled in a separate room for 
the inspection of visiting teachers. 

At this time the intermediate teachers demonstrated to 
the music department of the association how an integrated 
program in music could be developed. 

Songs, dances, chants, etc., of the Red Man, Eskimo, and 
Japanese were given by the different groups through the 
aid of instruments and costumes which the children had 
made. A dramatic sketch interspersed with music and poetry 
depicting the home life and customs of the Japanese people 
was also rendered. 


Youth Conference 
(From page 322) 

. Strict observance of laws governing minimum age for 

young drivers 

4. Instruction in driving for students in high school 

5. Cooperation with police in securing maximum pro- 

tection at school crossings 

6. Support of the driver’s license law 

7. Improvement of school bus facilities 

To aid local PTA’s in promoting a more effective pro- 
gram, a 16-page pamphlet carrying suggestions for specific 
activities in traffic safety education is being prepared for dis- 
tribution to the 26,000 local parent-teacher associations 
which are units of the National Congress. 


es) 


H. A. WILK, divisional manager, the W. F. Quarrie & 
Company, for Western and Central Pennsylvania, Western 
Maryland, and West Virginia, has moved his offices from 
Columbus, Ohio, to 1104 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh. He 
plans an intensive sales campaign for the World Book En- 
cyclopedia. 

Haro_p E. Rock, instructor and football coach in the 
high school of Williamsport the past six years, has been ap- 
pointed instructor of physical education and football coach 
in the senior high school of Reading for 1936-37 at a sal- 
ary of $2700. 
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BIGLER TOWNSHIP, Madera, schools 
have several curriculum research proj- 
ects under way. A controlled experi- 
ment to determine the relative value of 
the textbook versus the workbook 
method in plane geometry has been 
started; general mathematics has been 
inaugurated for the ninth grade; and 
a program of diagnostic testing and 
remedial teaching is being carried out 
in world history. F. R. Kniss is super- 
vising principal. 

SCHOOLMEN of Susquehanna, Wy- 
oming, and Lackawanna Counties met 
at the Tunkhannock High School on 
February 20. A chicken dinner was 
served by the home economics girls 
under the supervision of Marianna 
Geauque. Following the dinner the 
following men responded to _ toasts 
given by Clarence Wolever, president 
of the Wyoming County Principals’ 
Club; Frank Frear, Wayne Webster, 
and Guy Greenawalt from Susque- 
hanna County; Howard Newcomer 
and C. E. Jewell from Lackawanna 
County; Edwin Kehrli and Frank Dol- 
bear from Wyoming County. The 
principal speaker was Paul L. Cress- 
man, chief of the secondary education 
division of the State Department, Har- 
risburg. 

PENNSYLVANIA teachers who won 
prizes in the Instructor travel essay 
contests were: Fourth prize of $35, 
Belle Crawford, New Brighton; $10 
prize, Emily V. Egan, Philadelphia; 
$5 prize, Charlotte Klick, Lebanon, 
Adelaide P. Richards, Allentown, and 
Marian K. Wurts, Wyomissing. Hon- 
orable mention was won by M. Eliza- 
beth Buzzard, Apollo; Eva E. Heuple, 
Pittsburgh; Bess C. Lindsey, North 
Braddock; Virginia E. Smoot, Scranton, 
and Waleska Williard,, Punxsutawney. 


Join the Chorus 

N Chester County, Pennsylvania, 

there continues in activity one of 
the few singing groups in the country 
that is making rural musical history. 
It is the Chester County Choral Socie- 
ty. Its members have found emotional 
delight in group singing, and the so- 
ciety is becoming a constructive force 
in the community. 

The society is not alone unique in 
that it draws its 150 members from 
the farms of Chester County and from 
the trades and professions in its vil- 
lages or that its voices for the larger 
part are untrained, but it is unique in 
its accomplishments. Many choruses 
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have been content to spend their time 
preparing light popular selections for 
presentation, rather than creating in its 
members that love for a dignified type 
of music which is born of the thorough 
knowledge attainable only by unremit- 
ting study. The Chester County Chor- 
al Society includes in its programs the 
names of Bach, Gounod, Handel, 
Brahms, and Mozart, those names that 
never fail to give a thrill to lovers of 
great music. 


This society was started by Bernard 
Mandelkern, who came from Ithaca 
College, five years ago, to supervise 
music at the Unionville Consolidated 
School. 





a “RICH UNCLE” 


for less than 9c a day 


Having the protection of the T.P.U. ‘‘Peerless”’ Cer- 

tificate is like having a rich uncle to ‘‘fall back on” 

when you are sick, or have met with an accident, 

or are quarantined. And, indeed, it would take a 

rich and generous uncle to pay: 

$25 A WEEK up to 25 weeks, after first 7 days, if you are con- 
fined with any Sickness during any time of the year— 
even including vacations. Plus $10 for first 7 days. 

$12.50 A WEEK up to 13 weeks for Convalescence. 

$12.50 A WEEK up to 13 weeks for Non-confining Sickness. 

$10 FOR FIRST WEEK and $235 for each remaining week that 

you are involuntarily Quarantined. 

$25 A WEEK up to 52 weeks for temporary total Accident 
Disability at any time of the year. 

50% INCREASE in hospital benefits—sickness or accident— 
up to 8 weeks. 

$50 ALLOWED to put you in communication or care of 
friends if injured while traveling. 





TO SAY NOTHING OF $1,000.00 for Accidental Death, or 





for permanent disability, or loss of both hands, eyes or 
your vacation feet. $500 for loss of one hand, eye or foot. 
a glorious REMEMBER—Everything listed above is included in the pro- 
Pacific $ tection of the $30 “‘Peerless’’ Certificate. The ‘‘Peerless 14” 
Northwest Tour 135 Certificate, at $15, pays half these benefits. 


ALL EXPENSE e FROM CHICAGO 
See GLACIER NATIONAL PARK — Port- 
land-Seattle-Victoria-Vancouver-Harrison 
Hot Springs,famous Canadian Rockies Spa, 
Lake Louise and Banff. Everything inclu- 
ded — Railroad and Sleeping car Trans- 
portation —All meals—Sightseeing — First 
class Hotels. 

Toursleave ChicagoJuly 5-19-August 
2-16 on Great Northern Railway's famous 
EMPIRE BUILDER. 


* 
"ALASKA... QOQ 


ALL EXPENSE 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
T. P. U. BUILDING, LANCASTER, PENNA. 


L. V. Wood, General Deputy, 12 South 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. D. Armstrong, General Deputy, 1018 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





e Proto oc orn er ee ee 
THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 


212 So. Clark St., Chicago, III. 


| 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED Pool You may continue | T. P. U. BUILDING, LANCASTER, PA. 
Ask for folder describing this outstanding bai 1 -P.U - Member- | Please send me, without obligation, your free 
bargain. Featuring 1l-day voyage through ship even if you stop ] fold T.P.U.P . . 
glecid Inside Passage, Glacier National teaching or marry. olders on 1.1’.U. Frotection. 
ark and Canadian Rockies. 18 days. Leave Mail oday f | 
Chicago July 3-17-31 and August 14. Rail coupon t ay TOF | 
Nea iiaieiiin a: Melaatiadiadaaten com plete : informa- INGMAON sc scass cava Seen Daa e der eas ea ated 
write, phone or call tion about T.P.U.Pro- | 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY tection. | Address ............. ccc ee eee eeeet eee tte e eee eeees 
| 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


A limited number of Superintendents, Principals 
and Teachers having the use of a car can earn from 
$240. up for eight weeks work during summer va- 
cation. For Particulars write Dept. 701, 3301 
Arthington St.,Chicago, Ill. 








Tubular and Spiral Slide Type 
FIRE ESCAPES 


More than 5,000 in use 
Over 100 Installations in Pennsylvania 


POTTER MFG. CORPORATION 
4801 N. Kimball Ave., Chicago, Ill 
Catalog on Request 




















WILL HIRE 
FIVE 
MEN 


\ have a client—a na- 

tionally known organ- 
ization with resources over 
$27,000,000—who has 
opening this summer for 
several additional superin- 
tendents, principals, and 
outstanding teachers who 
will work as representa- 
tives during the summer 
months. Sales experience 
not essential. Business 
growing rapidly. Prefer 
vigorous, capable men 
| from 30 to 55 years. Imme- 
diate big earnings on a 
| generouscommission basis. 
| All inquiries confidential. 
| Apply by letter with refer- 
| ences. An appointment will 
| 





be arranged to meet with 
| oneofourfield supervisors. 
| Address L. A Kling. 


| H. W. KASTOR & SONS 
ADVERTISING CO. 


| 
| 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

















The ‘‘Frickwick’’ Experiment 


The semi-annual senior class book of 
the Frick Teachers’ Training School of 
Pittsburgh is rapidly evolving into a 
worthwhile semi-professional publica- 
tion. 


The first issue was in 1929, and was 
simply a mimeographed booklet of 
twenty pages. By February 1935 a dis- 
tinctive and permanent cover pattern 
was adopted which provided for a dif- 
ferent central design each semester to 
express the theme of that particular 
issue. The theme for February, 1935, 
was history; for June, 1935, science; 
and for February, 1936, music. 

Besides the theme articles, there is a 
section planned to give continuity from 
semester to semester. Some of the 
articles in this section are under the 
heading ‘Friends of Frick”. The 
students secure interviews with or write 
biographies of educators formerly con- 
nected with the school or especially in- 
terested in it. Such a section will in 
time embody much school history. Other 
articles in the continuity section are 
bits of general history such as ‘‘The 
Passing of Pymatuning Swamp” writ- 
ten by Annette Empfield and followed 
up by the same writer in the recent 
issue by “Will the Ditch Be Dug?” A 
series of social service articles complete 
the continuity section. 

At present there are 170 students en- 
rolled in the school and it is the ambi- 
tion of every student to contribute some 
time to some issue of the Frickwick. 

This ambitious journal is acquiring a 
wide circulation. Copies of the recent 
issue have been sent to interested per- 
sonal friends of the faculty or student 
body from Maine to California and to 
Mexico, France, and Sweden. 

The Frickwick is an experiment in 
semi-professional writing for publica- 
tion by young people in training to 
enter the teaching profession. This ex- 
periment contains possibilities for 
developing professional depth and 
strength—Laura M. Braun, Peabody 
High School. 


Radio Program for 
Children 


A new radio program for children, 
The Story of the Shield, is being pre- 
sented each Tuesday, Thursday, and Sat- 
urday at 5:30 o'clock, Central Standard 
Time, over WSM, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Designed especially for children, this 
series traces the romantic history of the 
shield as man’s weapon of defense from 
the time of Leonidas and the Spartans 
down to the present day. 


April, 1936 


Necrology 














Levi L. SPRAGUE 


Levi L. SpRAGUE, president of Wy- 
oming Seminary since 1882, and 
trustee of Syracuse University, died at 
his home in Kingston March 6 at the 
age of 91. 

WILSON G. SarRIG, 62, teacher for 
42 years, member of the State legisla- 
ture 17 years and speaker of the House 
in 1935, died of a heart attack at his 
home in Temple, March 14, 1936. 
Although ill for several months, he 
was thought to be recovering. He 
applied for retirement the day before 
his death. 


RALPH R. RADCLIFFE, superintend- 
ent of schools of Dormont, died March 
15 after an illness of one week. 


Grorce W. GILMORE, principal of 
Braddock High School since 1913, died 
February 7. Mr. Gilmore, who was a 
life member of PSEA, had been in 
public school work in the State since 
1896. 


MARGARET RIDGLEY, a teacher in 
the West Pittston schools since 1916, 
died February 21 of pneumonia. 


A.ice V. LippINcortT, principal of 
the Wood Street school, Bristol, died 
at the Jefferson Hospital, Philadelphia, 
January 22. Miss Lippincott — had 
taught in Bristol forty-seven years. 


EpirH M. RUTHERFORD, teacher of 
social sciences in the Jefferson Avenue 
school, Bristol, died suddenly in Phil- 
adelphia on February 7. 


Harvey J. DteHL, principal of a 
two-room elementary school at Liston- 
burg, Somerset County, died of bron- 
chial pneumonia on January 31. 


Mrs. PEARL DENNISON MUIRHEAD 
of Kylertown, a former teacher, died 
recently. 


BERTHA ABERLE, a grade teacher in 
the Carlisle schools for thirty-fout 


years, died March 3 after a brief illness 
of pneumonia. 
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June 25-26 


June 28-July 





Calendar 


April 3-4—Tri-State Commercial Edu- 
cation Association, Pittsburgh 


April 4 —Science Conference, State 


Teachers College, Indiana 

April 10-11—Pennsylvania Academy 
of Science, State Teachers College, 
Indiana 

April 14-18—National Convention, 
American Physical Education As- 
sociation, Hotel Statler, St. Louis. 

April 15-18- -Eastern Arts Convention, 
Pennsylvania Hotel, N. Y. C. 

April 18—Social Studies Conference, 
State Teachers College, Indiana. 

April 18—Annual Industrial Arts Con- 
ference for Western Pennsylvania, 
State Teachers College, California. 

April 24-25—Pennsylvania Forensic 
and Music League, Ninth Annual 
Final State Contest, Pottsville 


April 25—Eastern Pa. Industrial Arts 
Conference, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Millersville 

April 25—Geography Club of Western 


Pennsylvania, Frick Training 
School, Pittsburgh 

April 25-May 2—Boys’ and Girls’ 
Week 


April 28-May 2—Forty-third Annual 
Convention, Association for Child- 
hood Education, Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City 

May 1-2—Annual Meeting of the 
Pennsylvania State Home _ Eco- 
nomics Association, Headquarters, 
Warwick Hotel, 17th and Locust 
Streets, Philadelphia 


May 2—Commercial Contest, State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg 


May 8—Music Festival, State Teachers 
College, Clarion 

May 11-15—40th Convention, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

May 18—World Goodwill Day 


-Fourth Conference on 
Business Education, University of 
Chicago, Il. 

Education 
Portland, 


2—National 
Association Convention, 
Oregon 

July 6-9)—American Home Economics 
Association, Seattle, Washington 

July 25-August 8—City of London 
Vacation Course, Bedford College, 
University of London, England 

July 28-30—Superintendents’ Confer- 
ence, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College 


July 30-August 1—Annual Vocational 


Conference, Pennsylvania State 


College, State College 


October 1-2—Central Convention Dis- 
trict, Lock Haven 


October 7-8—-Education Congress, De- 


partment of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 

October 15-17—-Western Convention 
District, Pittsburgh 


October 16—Northwestern Convention 
District, Erie 

October 16-17 
on Education, 


Bucknell Conference 
Lewisburg 

October 23-24—Eastern Convention 
District, Reading 


October 23-24—-Midwestern Conven- 


tion District, New Castle 







October 30-31- Education 
Conference, 

November 9-15 
Week 

December 28-30—State Convention of 
PSEA, Harrisburg 


Secondary 
Harrisburg 
-American Education 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH would pre- 
fer to hear Robert Frost read his own 
poems, if choosing among contempor- 
ary poets, a vote recently conducted by 
the Committee on Poets’ Readings of 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English revealed. Carl Sandburg was 

close second, and Edna St. Vincent 
Millay was given third place by the 
teachers. 








w| The Outdoor Pool at 
| Banff .. drenched with 
Alpine sunshine, 
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THREE VACATIONS IN ONE 


AVE three vacations on top of the world. 
Banff 
A mile-high golf course. 
Lake Louise where bright blue waters mirror a 
rainbow of flowers and mountains topped with 
snows! Emerald Lake with its Swiss-like Chalet. 
in fresh and warm sul- 
Glorious 


Something different, exciting at each! 
with cosmopolit: in gayety. 


Golfing, 
phur pools. Riding and hiking! 
rest! Stimulating Alpine air. 
round trip fares to Banff, 
California, Alaska. 


tennis, swimming 
Dancing! ¢ 


Also, 9-Day, All-Expense AL ASKA Cruises from 
Seattle, Vancouver, Victoria "$90 UP 


(Me and Berth Included Becept at Skagway 


e 
VISIT CANADA — YOUR FRIENDLY NEIGHBOR 


Travel by Train . . Safe .. Economical . . 


Canadian Pacific Hotels 


Apply Travel Agents—or Canadian Pacific Offices including— 
1500 Locust St., Philadelphia; 444 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh; 
or Manager, Banff Springs Hotel, BANFF, Alberta. 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


nyoy it Sconomically 


Reduced summer 


North Pacific Coast, 


Comfortable 






LAKE LOUISE 


EMERALD LAKE 
in the 


Ganadian 
Rockies 

LOW-COST —— 
All-Expense TOURS 


< COLORFUL DAYS... 
2 days at Banff, 2 days at Lake Louise 
with visit to Emerald Lake. 


From BANFF or FIELD — $ 5 5 


All Expenses . . 
6 WONDERFUL DAYS... 


2 days at Banff, 2 days at Lake Louise, 
plus 1 day optional at Banff or Lake 
Louise and 1 day at Emerald Lake. 


From BANFF or Fe — 10 
AllExpenses . . 

Tours Be vin at Bang or Field—St 
June 1Sth from Banff, ‘seattound: and 
June 20th from Field, eastbound, | 1 
Sept. 15th. All are first class. All i nelud le 
transportation from Banff to Field (or 
Field to Banff), modern hotel om, 
meals. 126 Miles of Mountain Mo 
Stopovers at regular rates. Extra 1 
tions for stays of two weeks 
Add rail fare to Banff (or Field). 
Banf Springs Hotelopen June 1 
15th; Chateau Lake Louise — Emerald 

Lake Chalet, June 2¢ ith to Sept. 15th 






































BLOOMSBURG 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


State Teachers Colleges 


four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the 
elementary field, baccalaureate degree curriculum; 
provides preparation for State Standard Limited Cer- 


tificate. 


A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the 
junior high or senior high school fields, baccalaureate 
degree curriculum. 


Degree curricula in special fields: Art, Commerce, Health, 
Home Economics, Industrial Arts, Music, and Kinder- 


garten. 
College 


Bloomsburg 
California 
Cheyney 


Clarion 
E. Stroudsburg .. 


Edinboro 
Indiana 
Kutztown 
Lock Haven 
Mansfield 
Millersville 
Shippensburg 
Slippery Rock ... 


West Chester 


Special 
Curricula 


. Commerce 


Industrial Arts 
Industrial Arts, 
Home Economics 
Health Educa- 
tion 


.. Art Education . 
. Art, Commerce, 


Home Econom- 
ics and Music .. 
Library and Ari 
Education 


... Health Educa- 


tion 
Home _ Econom- 
ics and Music . 
Library — In- 
dustrial Arts 


. Cooperative 


Education 
Health Educa- 
tion 

Health Educa- 
tion and Music . 


President 


Francis B. Haas 
Robert M. Steele 


Leslie Pinckney Hill 
G. C. L. Riemer 


T. T. Allen 

Carmon Ross 
Charles R. Foster 
Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
Dallas W. Armstrong 


William R. Straughn 


. Landis Tanger 


Albert Lindsay Rowland 
Charles S. Miller 


Charles S. Swope 


The school represents the most valuable asset in any 
Good teachers mean good schools; 
good schools, good citizens 


community. 





CATALOGS ON REQUEST 


Address the President 





